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SELECT THIS TANGY TEMPTER 
FOR YOUR NEXT DEMONSTRATION! 
LUSCIOUS PINEAPPLE JAM (made with Canned Pineapple) 


It’s true! With Certo or Sure-Jell and frozen, 

dried, bottled, and canned fruits or juices, your 

jelly-teaching problems are over. You don't have to 

depend on seasonal fruit crops. You don't have 

any tedious fruit preparation. You're sure of wonderful 

results (just follow recipes carefully for clear, firm, 

sparkling jellies every time). And you're through in 

fifteen minutes. No wonder you can give a thorough 

jelly demonstration easily in just one classroom Measure 44 cup water and 2% cups 


session. Try it and see! 


Exciting new 20-minute 
color movie — now 
available on loan! 


Also valuable color slide 
film—absolutely free! 
Don’t miss out! Today— 
send requests for slide film 
prints, movie — or both 
(along with first and second 
choice of dates for movie) 
to Frances Barton, 

Dept. FX, General Foods 
Corporation, 250 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Offer good in U.S.A, only. 


Products of General Foods 


crushed pineapple im saucepan. 
Place over high heat and add 1 box 
Sure-Jell: mix well. 


wi 


CERTO or 
SURE-JELL! 


Skim off foam with metal spoon. 
Sur and skim by turns 5 minutes to 
prevent floating fru. Ladle into 
glasses quickly. Cover at once with 
inch of hot parattin. 


Bring to hard boil; stir constantly 
Add 3% cups sugar at once. Bring 


to full rolling boil: boil hard 1 min. ; 
stir constantly. Remove from heat. 


Makes about 7 glasses of wonder- 
fully delicious jam. (You're sure 
to want brand-new leatlet featuring 
many other thrilling, all-vear-round 
recipes. Send today!*) 


%Send requests for recipe leaflet to Frances Barton, Box JA, 
General Foods Corp., 250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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CROSLEY GIVES YOU 
the BEST things FIRST... 


The Best in Features, the Best in Design— 
for Your Home Economics Laboratory! 


More and more schools are looking to Crosley 
as the answer to better laboratories for their 
Home Economics students. That’s because 
Crosley kitchen appliances and products are 
carefully engineered, tested, and manufactured 
—for better homemaking, for happier living. 
With Crosley equipment you can plan the exact 
type of kitchen laboratory that best fits your 
classroom needs. In addition, Crosley products 
are a result of thorough research and testing— 
both in the field and in the Crosley Home Eco- 
nomics and Engineering Departments—to as- 
sure the utmost in convenience, beauty, and 
efficiency. From every angle, Crosley products 


are sure to make a hit with students—and 
with you! 

Take advantage of the Crosley school 
and college plan. Here's how the special edu- 
cational plan works: Accredited Home Econom- 
ics Departments can obtain Crosley products 
for instruction purposes at special prices. Main- 
tenance service for one year at no charge. Com- 
plete replacement of ranges, refrigerators, 
freezers and television receivers once each year 
for five years, or as soon thereafter as compa- 
rable models are released, at cost of delivery and 
installation. In many instances, schools are ex- 
empt from Federal Excise Tax. 


at Washington State College is under the direction of Miss Arlene Pattison. 


You too can select from a wide range of Crosley products that include: 


Shelvador® Refrigerators * Shelvador® Freezers ¢ Electric Ranges 
Range and Refrigerator Pantries * Sinks ¢ Electric Food Waste Disposers * Steel Wall Cabinets 


Steel Base Cabinets * Durable Counter Tops * Handy Accessories 
Automatic Television *« Kitchen Radios * Room Air Conditioners 


CROSLEY 


BETTER PRODUCTS FOR HAPPIER LIVING! 
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CHIQUITA BANANA SAYS: 
Breakfast, Lunch, Supper — 
CORN FLAKES and BANANAS 
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ARE YOUR STUDENTS GOOD COFFEE COOKS ? 


Test them with these exciting coffee treats 


A good cup of hot coffee—the first step to 
* culinary success. 


2 Iced coffee—made by either of two methods— 
* a refreshing and cooling drink. 


Coffee Caramel Sauce—tops on ice cream. 
* Makes a sundae to glow about. 


4 Coffee Almond Frosting—a simple 7-minute 
* frosting with toasted nuts that will add a flavor 
triumph to any cake. 


Refrigerator Coffee Ice Cream—a simple-to- 
make, but smooth dessert which will be an all- 
time favorite. 


6. Coffee Fudge Pudding—a popular choice with 
* its luscious self-pouring chocolate sauce. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
Home Economics Section 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me, free of charge, for class distribution, 
the number of booklets indicated: 


QUANTITY: 
—_—“Coffee Facts For Home Economists.” 


You'll find all the recipes in Canco’s informative 
booklet, “Coffee Facts For Home Economists.” 


It’s a fact that more than 96°; of all American 
homes serve coffee at least once a day. This booklet 
will help your students learn how to do it well. 

Also included in the booklet are a number of tested 
recipes using coffee as a flavoring, such as the ones 
mentioned above. 

Why not send today for your free copies of this 
booklet. It will help you put across the coffee story 
with its interesting account of coffee history, and 
help you teach your students how to make really 
fine coffee, as well as a number of delicious coffee- 
flavored treats. 


: 
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To augment 


your sewing lessons... 


SEND FOR THE 
CELANESE* 


FABRIC PACKAGE! 


Eight useful half-yard samples of fabrics for 
apparel and decorative uses are neatly packaged 
in this kit! Complete with details of technical 
characteristics and practical application. Sam- 
ples are large enough for you to intelligently 
explore the draping qualities of fabrics, and 
enable you to teach an effective story on color 


selections. Prepared specifically for teachers, 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 


Educational Department 
Celanese Corporation of America 
180 Madison Avenue 

New York 16, N. Y. 


--- PLEASE MAIL THIS COUPON TO 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


this sample fabric kit will help to make your 
textile and clothing classes more interesting, 
Available prepaid at the nominal charge of 
$3.00. (Here’s real saving since the fabric alone 
would cost $6.90 at current retail prices.) Just 
fill in the coupon below . . . and let the Celanese 
Sample Fabric Package lend real aid to your 
teaching throughout the coming year. 


180 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


*Reg. U S. Par. OF. 


Gentlemen: Please send me Celanese’ Sample Fabric Package for which I enclose 


check or money order for $3.00 (not stamps or cash). 
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dish.... 


0 occasion offers more opportunity for attractive table 
setting than the buffet supper or lunch. And here is a 
pretty-as-a-picture dish to place at the salad end of the 
table, next to a centerpiece of autumn flowers! 

This Tomato Cup Salad has an interesting combination 
of flavors and textures. The crunchy goodness of raw carrots 
and cauliflower contrasts pleasantly with the tenderness of 
cooked peas and beans. The color contrast is attractive too: 
rosy tomatoes topped with the creamy-gold of a rich may- 
onnaise against a lettuce-green background. 


1. Peel five large tomatoes. 


2. Cut each tomato into five sections, leaving it whole 3. Toss 14 cup cooked string beans cut in half-inch 
at the stem end. Spread the sections slightly apart. pieces, 4 cup cooked peas, 4 cup raw carrot slices, 
Arrange crisp lettuce on a chop plate and place and 4 cup raw cauliflower flowerets together lightly. 
tomato cups on lettuce. Season to taste with salt and pepper. 


4. Fill the centers of the tomatoes with the mixed 5. Garnish generously with Kraft Mayonnaise. 


vegetables. 
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THIS TOMATO CUP SALAD 


Since it is so attractive yet so easy to prepare the Tomato 
Cup Salad is a good project for your beginners. For what is 
more satisfying to the “novice cook” than to make with ease 
and success a delicious dish that’s also very handsome! 

Simple as it is, there are a few points to stress: 1. Be 
sure the carrots and cauliflower are crisp; 2. Use only a 
true mayonnaise with a rich, smooth texture. 


KRAFT FOODS COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 


TRUE MAYONNAISE 
AT 17S FINEST 


In making its superb mayonnaise, Kraft uses only 
the finest quality ingredients: rich salad oils, selected 
eggs, savory vinegar, pungent, fresh-ground spices. 
Then Kraft carefully blends these fine ingredients by 
a master recipe to give you velvety richness and a 
most delightful flavor. Once you've tried it, you'll 
agree that Kraft’s is true mayonnaise at its finest. 


6. Serve for a buffet or luncheon. 
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WESTINGHOUSE 
SCHOOL PLAN 


Special low prices on homemaking appliances, 
... yearly replacement at no extra cost 


Over 9,000 schools and colleges already have been equipped 
with up-to-date Westinghouse Electric Appliances purchased 
through this School Plan. Schools buy the latest appliances 
at special low prices . . . have them replaced yearly at no 
extra cost. Teachers and school executives can get complete 
details on models, prices and installation from the Westing- 
house distributor or dealer in their community. 

These are the timesaving, worksaving appliances available 
under the Westinghouse School Plan: 


Refrigerators—Models from 6 to 11 cu. ft. Across-the-top 
or vertical freezer, Meat Keeper, Humidrawers, Egg Keepers 
and handy Shelves-In-The-Door. Frost-Free and manually 
defrosted models. 

Home Freezer—Upright front-opening cabinet, 6 cu. ft. 
Twin to SD-8 or DD-8 Refrigerator. Reach-in convenience, 
Handy-Shelf inner doors, 213 Ibs. capacity. 

Ranges—Models include such special convenience features 
as Super Corox Unit that gets red hot in 30 seconds, Two- 
Level Speed Cooker, Color-Glance Controls, Tuck-Away 
Space for stool or utility table and space-saver models. 

Laundromat Automatic Washer—Exclusive Weigh-to-Save 
Door and Water Saver permit economical washing of any 
size load. No bolting down necessary . . . no vibration. Plugs 
into standard outlet. 

Electric Clothes Dryers—Model D-3 is twin to the Laundro- 
mat. No guesswork about setting drying time . . . exclusive 
Dry-dial shuts off Dryer automatically when clothes reach 
desired degree of dryness. Requires 230-volt outlet. Model 
D-3A plugs into standard 20 amp. outlet . . . has Time Dial 
Control. Provision for venting, if desired. 

Automatic Dishwasher*—Exclusive Roll-Out Wat is 
easier to load, holds more dishes. Thorough, safe washing 
action. Available in complete Electric Sink with Food Waste 
Disposer, in 24” cabinet or in under-counter model. Installa- 
tion cost often as much as 50% less than other makes. 

Waste-Away Food Waste Disposer*—Gets rid of food waste 
in seconds, eliminates need for garbage cans or chutes. 
Shreds food . . . even bones . . . and flushes them down sink 
drain. Safe . . . operates only with drain-opening cap in place. 

Water Heaters*—Standard tank models in 30 to 80-gallon 
sizes. Table-top models in 30 and 40-gallon sizes. Tank- 
Guard provides extra corrosion protection for unusual water 
conditions. 

Roaster-Oven—Portable electric cooking at any outlet. 
Cooks complete meals or one-dish food for 50, bakes and 
roasts to perfection. Adds cooking facilities for classroom 
projects. 

Food Crafter Mixer—Power-plus for the heaviest mixes. 
Single setting of speed control for most recipes. Juicer and 
Food Chopper available as accessories. 

*Replacement is not made on built-in appliances 
which change only slightly from year to year. 

Consult your nearby Westinghouse distributor or dealer 

. . or write to: 

Westincuouse Exectric Corporation 
Consumer Service Department JR4 

250 East Fourth Street 

Mansfield, Ohio 


Frost-Free, Super Corox, Laundromat, Waste-Away 
are Trademarks Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Wesctinah 


9 App! in Home 
Economics Laboratory, Amanda Local 
School, Amanda, Ohio. 


NEW STUDENT INTEREST 
..»-NEW TEACHING EASE 


It’s so much easier . . . so much more satisfactory to both 
teacher and student . . . to learn about improved home- 
making methods through actual use of new product fea- 
tures. The Westinghouse School Plan provides a wonderful 
opportunity to equip home economics laboratories with 
new household appliances . . . and to keep them up-to-the 
minute. Special low prices make the initial cost smaller 
than you think . . . yearly replacement of appliances keeps 
laboratories modern at no extra cost. 


You know that contact with new developments can raise 
the homemaking standards of students each successive 
year. Westinghouse Appliances are always out front with 
timesaving, worksaving features . . . and product improve- 
ments are backed by thorough home-style testing at the 
famous Westinghouse Home Economics Institute. 


WESTINGHOUSE TEACHING AIDS, like Westinghouse Ap- 
pliances, are designed with down-to-earth homemaking 
help in mind. Noncommercial information on construc- 
tion, care and use of all popular appliances is available in 
Reference Handbooks for teachers and Fact Folders for 
students. Get complete information on all Westinghouse 
films and printed materials. Use handy form in coupon 
section to request Teaching Aids Catalog. 


Westinghouse 


Of course, it’s electric! 
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for Cheese Sauce? 
1. Makes it 3 times as fast 
2. Results in a smoother sauce 
3. Saves money 


Combine Carnation and solt in saucepan 
1 over low heat until small bubbles oppeor 
cround edges of pan (about 2 minutes). 


The answer lies in knowing just what Carnation is. 
Carnation starts out as good whole cow’s milk. But 
then it is concentrated to more than double-richness 
by having water removed. So Carnation can be used 
like milk or cream. When a recipe calls for milk, simply 
mix Carnation with an equal amount of water for milk 
that’s richer than state standards for bottled milk. 

gee When a recipe calls for cream — or to 
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COOKING WITH 


Carnation Lightning-Quick Cheese Sauce 


(Makes about 2% cups sauce) 
1% CUPS (1 LARGE CAN) UNDILUTED CARNATION EVAPORATED MULE 
TEASPOON SAL 
1 CUP (ABOUT 4 OUNCES) CUBED OR GRATED PROCESS-TYPE AMERICAN CHEESE 


Add cheese to Cornotion-salt mixture. 
Continue to heat sovce about | minute 
or until cheese melts. Stir occasionally. 


Why is Carnation Better for ALL Cooking? 


@nation 


~ Why is it Better? 


Since Carnation is concentrated to twice the richness 
of ordinary bottled milk, no flour or shortening is 
needed to thicken and enrich the sauce. This not only 
saves money, but shortens the blending time. More- 
over, Carnation is specially heat-refined for easier, 
better blending. This further shortens blending time 
and results in a much smoother sauce than is possible 
when ordinary milk is used. 


Serve Carnation Cheese Sauce over i 
well-drained cooked fresh, frozen or 1 


enrich any creamed dish — use Carnation undiluted. 
Carnation’s extra richness — plus Carnation’s special 
heat-refining for smoother, easier blending— 

—give you cooking results you can’t get 


with ordinary bottled milk. 


NO OTHER FORM OF MILK HAS SO MANY USES AS 


ar nation EVAPORATED MILK 
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PROBLEM: Consumers expect to receive the same 
amount of vitamin C regardless of the type of juice 
they drink. But there is a big difference between juices 
(see table at right) . 


SOLUTION: It is in the public interest to standardize 
the vitamin C content of all of these juices, whether 
canned, frozen, or concentrated. A label claim for 100% 
of the minimum daily adult requirement may be made 
when the juice contains 30 mg. of vitamin C per serving. 
When juice packers make their good foods better they 
deserve your support. For information write us today. 


ASCORBIC ACID CONTENT OF CANNED JUICES 


Below are examples of minimum and maximum 
levels of ascorbic acid in commercially canned 
juices. Note the wide variations! All figures are 
in milligrams per 100 grams of juice. Data from 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Min. 
Grapefruit juice 
Orange juice 
Pineapple juice 
Apple juice 
Grape juice 
Tomato juice 


VITAMIN DIVISION * MOPFMANN-LA ROCHE IMC. * NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 
Pacific Coast: L. H. Butcher Company, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Portland, Salt Lake City 
In Canada: Hoffmann-La Roche, Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
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essential to our 


~ nations strength 


High production efficiency 


Milk ranks first among the animal products in our 
national food supply . . . from the standpoint of over- 
all nutrient contribution, economy of production,' 
and versatility of available forms and use. 
Dairy foods— milk, butter, cheese, ice cream—sup- 
ply approximately three-fourths of the total calcium, 
half the riboflavin, one-fourth 
the protein, one-fifth the vita- 
min A, one-sixth of the energy 
and one-tenth of the thiamine 
in the available food of the 
United States . . . as well as sig- 
nificant amounts of many other 
nutrients. * 

Dairy cows combine a high 
efficiency of production with the high nutritive value 
of their product.' Considering the over-all nutrient 
contribution — with special emphasis on the calcium 
content —the production of milk results in more human 
food per unit of animal feed consumed than does that 
of other foods of animal origin.* 

Production of butter, cheese, and ice cream con- 


tributes to a stable milk supply, 
and lends variety to the na- 
tional diet. For a healthy 
people, as well as a healthy 
economy, it is vital that our 
national milk supply be main- 
tained and increased. 


1. Maynard, L. A. The role and efficiency of 
animals in utilizing feed to uce human 
—— J. Nutrition 32:345 (Oct.) 1946 

ewe for 1949 to Consumption of Any AY the U. 8., 1909-48, 
i. 8. A 691, Washington (Sept.) 1 
U. D. A. “Balt 963, Washington, 1948. 


The presence of this seal indicates that all nutrition 
statements in the advertisement have been found 
acceptable by the Council on Foods and Nutrition 
of the American Medical Association. 


Since 1915 . . . the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, has been 
devoted to nutrition research and education to extend the use of dairy products. 
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(Washington News 


@ Appropriations and Legislation. Since the 
President's Budget Message was delivered to the 
Congress on January 21, certain congressional com- 
mittees have been studying appropriations for gov- 
ernment agencies whose work is of interest to home 
economists, while other committees have continued 
their hearings on several bills of interest to us as 
consumers. 


Appropriations for Special Agencies. Follow- 
ing is a list of government agencies of particular 
interest to home economists with a statement of 
the funds recommended for 1953 in the President's 
Message: 

PRESIDENT’s 1953 

RECOM MENDATION 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economies 

Children’s Bureau 
Extension Service 
Farmers 


1,430,000 
1,587,000 
32,785,379 

183,350,000 
$3,367,491 
19,123,261 
364,700 


‘Of this amount $154,000.000 represents borrowing au- 
thorization from the Treasury for purposes of farm owner- 
ship, production, and so forth, to be repaid to the Treasury 
with interest 


Representatives of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association have either appeared before the 
proper committee or expressed interest on behalf of 
adequate appropriations to allow these agencies to 
continue working effectively on behalf of the na- 
tion’s children and families. 


®@ Senate Consumer Committee. Creation of a 13- 
member Senate consumer committee was proposed 
in Senate Resolution 169 presented to the Senate 
last July by Senator Guy M. Gillette and 22 other 
senators. This resolution has now been referred to 
a subcommittee for hearings. The committee would 
be charged with safeguarding the consumers’ in- 


terests with particular reference to prices to con- 
sumers for food, fuel, and clothing. 

A measure similar in intent and purposes was 
presented to the House by Congressman A. J. Mul- 
ter (HR320). It would set up a consumer inter- 
ests committee of 15 members to be appointed by 
the Speaker of the House. 

On February 25, members of a number of con- 
sumer groups, including Ruth Bonde as AHEA’s 
representative, met with senators and congressmen 
in Washington to discuss this and other pending 
consumer legislation. 


@ Flammable Fabrics. Recent sales of highly 
flammable sweaters prompted the introduction of 
three similar bills—HR6076, HR6077, and HR6099 
—in the House of Representatives. The bills con- 
cerning the transportation of flammable textile 
fabrics in interstate commerce will be considered 
by the committee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce. 


@ Migratory Labor. The Senate labor and labor- 
management subcommittee has been conducting 
hearings on recommendations of the “Report of the 
President’s Commission on Migratory Labor.” 
This report contains recommendations for specific 
legislation, information relating to the child labor 
laws, and basic facts about socioeconomic, health, 
and educational conditions among migratory work- 
ers. Copies of the report may be obtained from 
the Senate Document Room, U. 8. Congress, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., for 75 cents. 


Land-Grant Colleges. As usual, the President's 
Budget Message included two recommended ap- 
propriations for land-grant colleges—$2,550,000 for 
instruction and preparation of teachers and $2,480,- 
000 for the encouragement of college training in 
agriculture and subjects useful in industry. 


@ College Scholarship Program and Housing 
Loans. The President recommended an appropria- 
tion of $30,000,000 to begin a program of scholar- 
ships and loans to undergraduate students, designed 
to “provide modest payments to a limited number 
of students and to give this aid only in those in- 
stances where the students otherwise could not go 
to college.” The President also announced release 
of $20,000,000 for long-term, low-interest loans for 
defense-related college housing. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Forty-third Annual Meeting, Atlantic City, New Jersey, June 24 to 27, 1952 
Headquarters: Atlantic City Convention Hall 
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Current Trends in Marriage Counseling 


Dr. Nelson is secretary of the American Asso- 
ciation of Marriage Counselors. This paper 
was presented at the AHEA sectional meeting 
of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science in Philadelphia in December. 


ARRIAGE counseling, as it is practiced to- 

day, impinges on and is contributed to by 

a great many different kinds of profes- 

sional persons and academic disciplines. In a very 
real sense, the picture is confused. 

However, there is perhaps a distinct advantage 
in its very lack of stereotype. Experiments in 
training, selection of personnel, establishment of 
centers, are going on all over the country. And it 
is indeed fascinating to see a new profession rather 
clearly emerging. 

To be sure, marriage counseling has been carried 
on through the ages, by families and friends, doc- 
tors, ministers, teachers—‘informally, semi-for- 
mally and more recently formally.” One of the 
best discussions of this is to be found in Emily 
Mudd’s new book The Practice of Marriage Coun- 
seling,' where, as a preface to her discussion of cur- 
rent practice in marriage counseling, she presents 
its historical background. 

Yet marriage counseling is a new profession. Its 
newness is not in terms of new needs nor new 
interests. Rather it has to do with new ways of 
meeting needs in today’s highly complicated eco- 
nomic and social structure. It is a new profession 
in the sense of a developing awareness of its own 
special emphases, within the whole field of family 
counseling, and the still broader field of education 
for marriage and family living. It is new in its 

*Emity Hartsnorne Mupp. The Practice of Marriage 
Counseling. New York: Association Press, 1951, p. 4 
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insistent development of high professional stand- 
ards of training, experience, and performance. 

Your major interest is rightly concerned with 
marriage counseling as related to your teaching. 
However, I believe it is wise to take the time to 
establish the professional character of marriage’ 
counseling as a backdrop against which to examine 
the relation of one profession with another. Per- 
haps one way to do this is to note briefly some of 
the current activities of the American Association 
of Marriage Counselors—the only professional or- 
ganization exclusively concerned with marriage 
counseling. 

But first, two definitions: 
1. What is marriage counseling? , 

Marriage counseling—marital and premarital— 
is here considered a specialized field of family coun- 
seling, concerned with the interpersonal relations 
of the two partners, in which the client is aided to 
a self-determined resolution of his problem. 
2. What is the American Association of Marriage 

Counselors? 

From a statement by its president, Robert W 
Laidlaw, MD, 
it is a professional organization which concentrates its 
work specifically on marriage counseling. It has this stated 
purpose: to establish and to maintain professional stand- 
ards in marriage counseling. This purpose shall be furthered 
by meetings, clinical sessions, publications and research 
Its membership is open only to those who meet its detailed 
requirements for clinicians in the field, or for affiliates 
whose work in this or related fields is outstanding and for 
associates whose background, training and beginning prac- 
tice are sufficiently advanced to enable them to gain 
professionally by meeting with the more experienced 
counselors. 


No marriage counseling services per se are func- 
tioning under AAMC auspices, but on written re- 
quest to its headquarters, the names, addresses, and 
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qualifications of persons or agencies known to it 
are available.” 


Training Standards for Counselors 


One of the important contributions the AAMC 
has made is the development of minimum stand- 
ards for the training of marriage counselors. These 
were developed and recommended by a joint com- 
mittee of the AAMC and of the marriage and family 
counseling section of the National Council on 
Family Relations in 1948. They literally derived 
from the training and experience of established 
counselors and AAMC members. It was as mem- 
bers of this committee began to pool the contribu- 
tions of the different professional backgrounds 
represented—treligion, psychiatry, medicine, social 
work, psychology—that a thread of common inter- 
est and concern began to emerge, and it was recog- 
nized that there was required a common body of 
scientific knowledge, techniques, and qualifications. 
They are presented in terms of academic training, 
professional experience and qualifications, and per- 
sonal qualifications. They are herewith printed by 
permission of the chairman of the committee, 
Abraham Stone, MD. 


1. Academic Training 
a. Every marriage counselor shall have a graduate or 
professional degree from an approved institution as 

a minimum qualification. This degree shall be in one 

of the following fields: 

Education Psychology 

Home economics Religion 

Law Social anthropology 

Medicine Social work 

Nursing Sociology 

. Whatever the field of major emphasis, there shall be 
included accredited training in: psychology of per- 
sonality development and interpersonal relations; ele- 
ments of psychiatry; human biology, including the 
fundamentals of sex anatomy, physiology, and genet- 
ies; sociology of marriage and the family; legal 
aspects of marriage and the family; and counseling 
techniques 

2. Professional Experience and Qualifications 
a. The candidate shall have had at least three years of 
recognized professional experience subsequent to ob- 
taining his degree. In addition, he shall have had 
actual experience as a clinical assistant in marriage 
counseling under approved supervision 
b. A candidate's qualifications shall include : 

1. Diagnostic skill in differentiating between the super- 
ficial and the deeper level types of maladjustment 
and the ability to recognize when the latter type 
requires referral to other specialists 

2. A scientific attitude toward individual variation and 


* American Association of Marriage Counselors, Inc., 270 
Park Avenue, Suite 7G, New York 17, N.Y. Janet Fowler 
Nelson, PhD, Secretary 
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deviation, especially in the field of human sex be- 
havior, and the ability to discuss sexual problems 
objectively 
3. Personal Qualifications 
a. The candidate shall possess personal and professional 
integrity in accordance with accepted ethical standards 
b. The candidate shall have an attitude of interest. 
warmth, and kindness toward people, combined with a 
high degree of integration and emotional maturity 
c. The personal experience of marriage and parenthood 
is a decided asset 


These standards are being implemented by an 
increasing number of courses in marriage counsel- 
ing offered by various colleges and universities. 


In-service Training Opportunities 


Also, there seems to be increasing concern for 
the establishment of in-service training opportuni- 
ties. One of the current projects of the Robert L. 
Dickinson Memorial Fellowship Committee of the 
AAMC is the compilation of pertinent information 
in regard to all existing facilities. To note a few: 
Counseling and Guidance Service of the Merrili- 
Palmer School in Detroit. One of the primary 
functions of this organization is counselor training 
offered at a graduate level. Marriage and Pre- 
marriage Counseling Service, The Menninger 
Foundation, Topeka, Kansas, jointly supported by 
the Menninger Foundation and the Grant Founda- 
tion; appheants must have a PhD or equivalent 
in social work, psychology, medicine, child develop- 
ment and family relations, or a closely related field. 

Another interesting opportunity for in-service 
training within an academic department of a grad- 
uate school is offered by the School of Education of 
The Pennsylvania State College. The marriage 
counseling service is a functioning part of the 
psychological clinic, but no graduate student, how- 
ever mature, is accepted for training in marriage 
counseling until at least one year of graduate clini- 
cal internship in educational and vocational coun- 
seling has been completed. 

Certainly the Marriage Council of Philadelphia 
is one of the best known in-service training centers 
An analysis of its current records again emphasizes 
the interprofessional character of the background 
of marriage counselors. In 1947 the Veterans Ad- 
ministration contracted with the Marriage Council 
of Philadelphia to be one of the seven clinics in 
the city used for training placement of their three- 
year residents in psychiatry. In July 1949 an ex- 
panded graduate training program at the Marriage 
Council of Philadelphia was financed by the Grant 
Foundation. This is open to applicants with a 
master’s degree in social work, a PhD in clinical 
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psychology, an MD, or a graduate degree in a 
closely related field, in addition to three years’ job 
experience in their own specialized work. 


Shift in Organization Emphasis 


Specialization within specialization or, in the case 
of organizations, a sloughing off of marriage coun- 
seling as it becomes a recognizably special area is 
also revealed when agencies, and not just individ- 
uals, are examined. The American Social Hygiene 
Association is a case in point. It is understandable 
how an initial concern for VD control, largely on 
a medical and factual base, moved to consideration 
of psychological factors as well. The resulting 
emphasis on the importance of attitude toward sex 
then became but part of the concern for total mari- 
tal and family adjustment. Marriage counseling 
per se was a logical next step, and four of the oldest 
marriage counseling services in this country were 
inaugurated under Social Hygiene auspices. How- 
ever, as specialization developed with its concomi- 
tants of different training requirements, the organi- 
zation withdrew its emphasis. “Currently local 
social hygiene societies are not encouraged by the 
national office to undertake this type of program 
as it is believed to be more properly a function of 
the family case-work agency.” * 

The Planned Parenthood Federation of America 
reflects an opposite response to this same trend 
toward specialization. Again it is understandable 
how initial concern for contraception and contra- 
ceptive services included more and more concern 
for total sexual adjustment; how a largely medical 
approach came to include emphasis on psychologi- 
eal factors as well. A sensitive qualification of 
their relation to the field is revealed in the follow- 
ing published statement: “Marital problems relat- 
ing to the sexual aspect of marriage are suitable 
for Planned Parenthood marriage counseling if the 
difficulties are on a superficial level and accessible 
to short-term treatment.” The Margaret Sanger 
Bureau has taken the next further step in its recent 
establishment of a marriage counseling service 
where the marriage counselor is a graduate social 
worker with in-service training and experience in 
a marriage consultation center and works under the 
direction of a qualified psychiatrist. 

What may prove to be a similar trend shows up 
in an examination of marriage counseling in rela- 
tion to the field of religion. There is unmistakable 
evidence of the increased interest and concern of 
the clergy in the whole field of marriage and family 


*From a published statement by Mrs. Esther Emerson 
Sweeney, RN, American Social Hygiene Association. 
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relationships. Special seminars are beginning to be 
offered in various theological seminaries. The 
Catholic Church has, of course, historically accepted 
responsibility in this area. But here and there one 
sees where a separate marriage counseling service 
is set up and sponsored by a church, one staffed 
by professionally trained marriage counselors. This 
in no way shouid be construed as minimizing the 
contributions, the responsibilities, nor the natural 
advantages inherent in pastor-parishioner relation- 
ships. As a matter of fact, it capitalizes on these 
highly important factors but is at least some 
churehes’ answer to implementing their increasing 
concern for marital adjustment with professionally 
trained and experienced marriage counselors. 


Development of Marriage Councils 


Space limits a truly inclusive examination of 
this observable trend toward specialization. How- 
ever, the evidence is rather clear and it is important 
to recognize the concept of how marriage counsel- 
ing—even in terms of agency structure itself—be- 
comes a dynamic factor in the resolution of a client's 
problem. The very process a person goes through, 
in identifying the problem and seeking specialized 
help, is in itself often an important first step toward 
resolution of the problem. Thus has come the 
development of marriage councils, unattached to 
other existing organizations, but supported by a 
variety of persons, clients, and community organi- 
zations and serving as a resource to a total com- 
munity. The Marriage Council of Philadelphia 
is outstanding in this category. The Pre-Marriage 
Counseling Service in Richmond, Virginia, is an- 
other example of a community supported service.‘ 

One additional word in regard to professional 
standards. The situation in terms of agencies is 
not unlike that of individual marriage counselors. 
As Dr. Mudd reports, “as marriage counseling has 
grown professionally, requirements for staff per- 
sonnel have become much more stringent.” 

That the whole question of “standards” is of im- 
mediate and insistent concern is reflected by recent 
action of the AAMC which appointed a committee 
to study Criteria for Evaluating Marriage Coun- 
seling Centers. The study, now in the fact-finding 
stage, is the first step toward development of mini- 
mum standards for marriage counseling centers. 


Marriage Counseling by Teachers 


I have taken this time to emphasize the profes- 


*Beararce V. Manion, Marriage Counseling as a Co- 
operative Community Project. Available through AAMC, 
270 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y 
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sional aspects of marriage counseling before discus- 
sion of your relation—as teachers in home eco- 
nomics and family life education—to this field. 
This does not indicate that this is not one of the 
more important and pressing areas of concern. As 
a matter of fact, probably more counseling is being 
done by you than by the specifically trained coun- 
selors. But it is important to see marriage counsel- 
ing as a profession, as a backdrop against which 
to view your contribution. The emphasis on spe- 
cialization and standards is in no way an effort to 
establish a hierarchy of stature and status but 
rather an effort to consider the situation in terms 
of inter-professional relationships. Further, in no 
way do I consider teacher-counseling something 
that has to be recognized just because “‘there’s noth- 
ing better.” To be sure, many persons are caught 
in situations with which they feel quite unprepared 
to cope. However, were there available all the mar- 
riage counselors needed, from a positive point of 
view, teachers in the field of education for mar- 
riage and family life have a very real responsibility 
and opportunity for establishing an individual, 
counseling-type of relationship with their stu- 
dents. 

However, briefly for our purposes, one might 
note that: (1) There is a normal and natural ap- 
proach implicit in a good relationship between a 
student and a respected professor that neither 
should nor can be denied. This is a strategie and 
infinitely important aspect that can be capitalized 
and constructively used. (2) Sometimes the need 
is quite simply for supplementary educational ma- 
terial—well within the province of a professionally 
trained educator. (3) More often, the student 
seeks a marriage counseling interview as he begins 
to relate the material offered in the classroom to 
his own personal problems. This reflects his need 
to assimilate, to articulate, to focus the educational 
material on a particular relationship. The expres- 
sion “emotional acceptance” has sometimes been 
used to describe this. There is no reason why not, 
and every reason why, if a teacher is a warm and 
understanding and non-advice-giving sort of per- 
son, he should serve as a sounding board against 
which a student explores his own feelings. (4) 
Equally important is the strategie position a trusted 
teacher holds in the matter of referrals—referrals 
to marriage counselors, to doctors, to lawyers, and 
to psychiatrists. 

Many of you, of course, and quite correctly, will 
deplore the meagerness of available referral re- 
sources. Therefore, perhaps the most constructive 
statement I can offer, is a quotation from The Prac- 
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tice of Marriage Counseling,’ hereby reprinted by 
permission of the author. It is not offered either 
as a short cut to professional training nor a sub- 
stitute for such, but in recognition of the fact that, 
in our common humanity, many of us find ourselves 
in situations perilously close to counseling relation- 
ships and, rather than duck the issue, run away, 
or deny our responsibility, we must meet the need 
with sincerity and integrity. 


SOME PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 


. It is important always to protect completely the identity 
and confidences of the man or woman seeking help 

. It is usually unwise to let a person talk too long at a 
time—he may become too upset. 

. Behavior, thinking, or feeling should not be condemned 
because it is different from that of the counselor 

. If the person has difficulty in telling his story or re- 
peats the same material over and over, help him out by 
asking how he feels about any of the following: what 
his problem is and why it is a problem to him; what 
about his partner and how does he or she feel about 
the situation; what about his partner's background and 
growing up; how does he get along with his father. his 
mother, his in-laws, ete. 

. Ask questions only if the person gets stuck or repeats 
over and over, and only as many as the person has 
time and inclination to answer. This process of listen- 
ing and occasionally questioning enables the person to 
gain perspective and relieve anxiety 

. Do not be fearful of pauses. Sometimes a person will 
be gathering courage to ask about something very im- 
portant to him and will do so after a waiting period 
when nothing is said. 

. No matter how hard a person pushes do not advise 
him, tell him what to do “if I were vou,” or how to do 
it. A decision to be valid should be a real part of the 
person who makes it and should grow out of his feel- 
ings and attitudes about his situation 
If information is desired suggest pertinent authoritative 
reading material in either pamphlet or book form 
Legal questions should be referred to a lawyer or legal 
aid service. The local bar association can make sug- 
gestions of personnel. 

. Medical questions should be referred to a doctor ot 
hospital. The local medical society can make sug- 
gestions of personnel 
Remember that in most instances the person seeking 
help is the one who does the work 
If the situation is very complicated, involves persistent 
conflict for one or more persons, if the person continues 
to be in violent opposition to someone else and has 
many symptoms of physical disturbance or outward 
nervousness such as tics, twitches, and so on, make a 
careful and sincere effort to refer the person to a trained 
and experienced psychiatric service 

. If there is no one to refer to or consult with, be more 
than ever careful not to argue, blame, or recommend 
action of any kind. Try to serve as an outlet, a sound- 
ing board, and a kindly listener. 


* Op. cit., pp. 39-41. 
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When the Homemaker Goes to Work 


Mrs. Herbert, president-elect of AHEA, is 
household equipment editor of McCall’s Mag- 
azine. This article is based on her talk as 
part of a symposium on “Occupation House- 
wife” presented at the Twelfth Annual Con- 
gress on Industrial Health, sponsored by the 
American Medical Association, in Pittsburgh, 
January 19. A general report of the sym- 
posium is included in the AHEA Activities 
section of this JouRNAL. 


ESPITE the great wealth of data on working 
women, surprisingly little has been compiled 
about the problems of the married women 

employed outside their own homes. Nobody seems 
to know very much about them. 

To be sure, we have some impressive general sta- 
tistics. We know that almost 55 per cent of the 
nearly 20 million women making up 31 per cent of 
the country’s labor force are married women. We 
have been assured, too, that not many mothers of 
preschool age children are involved. Only 25 per 
cent of the women who work outside the home do 
have youngsters less than six years old. This per- 
centage is upped to around 33 per cent, however, 
when we expand the age group to take in those with 
children through 17 years of age. 

A chart on the employment status of women by 
age groups ' points up the above indications: 


Fifty per cent of all women aged 18 to 24 are in the labor 
force. 

Slightly over 33 per cent of those 25 to 34 are in the 
labor force 

Forty per cent of those 35 to 54 are in the labor force 


What Happens to the Family 

In a further analysis of just who these working 
women are, it is of particular interest to note the 
increasing trend for farm wives to take jobs outside 
their homes. Recent studies show that one out of 
every ten rural homemakers is being lured to busi- 
ness. It is a trend very likely to increase if indus- 
try continues to spread out into suburban and coun- 
try areas. 

* Issued by U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Census. July 1951. 
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There have been a number of inquiries into the 
question of why women work. The chief explana- 
tion is always the same. Women work because they 
need the money. They want better housing for 
their families, better food, and better educational 
opportunities for their children. Our highly pro- 
ductive economy with its flood of well-advertised 
consumer goods is a continued stimulus to a desire 
for more money. The G.I. Bill of Rights has done 
a great deal to encourage in parents an ambition 
for better educational opportunities for sons and 
daughters. Then, of course, more and more money 
is needed today simply to maintain a given level 
of family living. 

I suppose this urge to work in order to have more 
money to raise the family’s living standard is basic 
with fully 90 per cent of working wives. Certainly 
it is a respectable motive 

That it is not the only reason has often been 
brought out. Plenty of working wives admittedly 
crave outside interests and contacts and find them 
in a job. A sizable group gain a tremendous 
satisfaction in using their developed skills and abil- 
ities. A working woman is someone in her own 
right, they say, doing work that is considered worth 
paying for. The satisfactions of housekeeping are 
numerous, but they are not quite the same. 

Many who are influenced by these latter motives 
find part-time jobs the answer. The study on Part 
Time Jobs for Women, so recently published by the 
Women’s Bureau of the Department of Labor? is 
convincing on this point. Employers have little 
more than sampled the wide range of job skills and 
work experience so available. 

One big plus in favor of part-time work for 
women is the greater opportunity it offers the home- 
maker for adjustment to her family and household 
responsibilities. These are the really big hurdles 
in the working wife’s picture. They are her prob- 
lems. It is here that the woman stands alone. In- 
dustry, government, and society have done little 
to help her adjust herself, as a person and a wife, 
to her job and do nothing toward helping her man- 
age her home differently. 

* Bulletin No. 238. Available from the Superintendent 


of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
Price 25 cents. 
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All the experiences of women in industry in 
World War II are available for our guidance; yet 
we seem no better prepared today than then to 
meet many of the needs of mothers who work. 

A report on a survey made by the Child Welfare 
League of America on applications for admission 
to child day care centers since Korea reveals an 
amazing application increase. It extends from 10 
per cent in Atlanta to a 100 per cent increase in 
Denver and 166 per cent in Lowell, Massachusetts. 
Thousands of such applications are being turned 
down for lack of facilities. 

We all recognize, I am sure, that it is primarily 
these situations where children are involved that 
lend seriousness to the subject of working wives. 

In discussions which made up a part of the re- 
cent National Conference on Women in the Defense 
Decade,’ Mary Fisher Langmuir pointed out some 
of the truths established in those World War IT days. 
We learned then that: 


1. Family relationships are more important than 
housekeeping standards. 

2. Children under three years of age need more 
time, patience, comfort, and loving from their 
mother than do older children. 

3. How time is spent is more important than how 
much time is available. 

4. Mothers need some time for themselves. 


Mothers with jobs who are successfully combin- 
ing the two roles point out that some time—and 
it must be a usual time—needs to be set aside for 
activity with the children. They have found it 
important to make sure that youngsters feel right 
about their mother’s working. When children do 
understand the situation, there often comes a very 
special sort of satisfaction in the fact. It has 
often been shown that the youngsters of working 
mothers when properly handled can become bet- 
ter “self-starters” than most children. But always 
the fact looms importantly that the mother must 
provide for continuity at home. The same house- 
keeper or baby sitter, the same substitute mother 
must be on hand if the desirable sense of security 
is to prevail with the children. 

Our data are so very sketchy on many of the 
important phases of what happens to the family 
when the homemaker works. So far as I know, there 
are no studies showing how the family diet changes 
—if it does at all. Certainly we know that the 
working wife frequently finds her family food 

*Held in New York City, September 27 and 28, 1951, 
sponsored by the American Council on Education. Re- 
ported by Beulah Coon in the January 1952 JourNat. 


shopping a gigantic chore. Too few industries and 
communities consider it as anything but her own 
family problem. Yet records show that the lack 
of convenient shopping facilities, and of laundry 
facilities too, are big causes of absenteeism. 


What Happens to the Woman 

Statistical records on working wives tell us very 
little about the woman worker's activity in her 
home. Economists know that two of their major 
subjects, consumption and savings, trace right to 
the door of the wage earner’s wife and nearly 
every wage earner’s wife is also a working wife 
at some time in her life. The evidence is rather 
conclusive on that. 

The figures on food expenditures appear appall- 
ingly high, even admitting the present inflated 
prices. They run to around a third of the budget 
in the case of wage earner and clerical families. 
Whether this shows bad management or lack of 
applying available information, and whether the 
situation differs much when the homemaker works 
is not generally known. 


What It Costs a Woman to Work 

I was happy to have made available to me very 
recently the account of a study on how much it 
costs a homemaker to work outside the home—in 
money, in possible reduction in housekeeping 
standards, and in social and community activities. 

This study was undertaken as a research prob- 
lem by two graduate students in the College of 
Home Economies, Syracuse University. The method 
of paired comparisons was used. That is, a family 
of a particular composition whose homemaker was 
employed outside the home and another in which 
she was not were selected. From the group of such 
paired cases, differences were noted. The two in- 
vestigators are married and homemakers; both have 
children. The study was under the direction of 
Frederica Carleton, associate professor of house- 
hold economics at Syracuse University. The fam- 
ilies studied live in two villages. Both are pri- 
marily rural villages, but one has become quite a 
factory town. 

Dr. Carleton warns that the cases are too few 
to be statistically significant, but the findings are 
so filled with human interest, I cannot resist in- 
cluding a summary of the study: 

1. The average housekeeping time of the wage- 
earning homemakers was 344 hours per week; of 
the full-time homemakers, 56.4 hours. This bears 
out other studies which have indicated that women 
spend in housekeeping almost as much time as they 
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have. The interviewer did not observe that the 
appearance of the homes showed this difference. 

2. It was thought that the food costs of families 
of the wage-earning women would be higher than 
those of the full-time homemakers. Most of the 
women believed this to be true—that is, the work- 
ing women said their food costs would be lower 
if they did not work. However, in a ratio of three 
to five, it was the full-time homemaker who spent 
more on food than the paired family of the wage- 
earning women. Every one of these families spent 
at least twice as much for food as did the inter- 
viewers——who are graduate home economists! So 
though food costs are high it is apparently not 
because women are working. Rather it seemed to 
be due to poor management, or lack of knowledge, 
or family food preferences. 

3. Where the woman works, food shopping is 
evidently a husband-wife weekly activity. 

4. Wage-earning women apparently do little 
home sewing, as would be expected. In one case 
the wage-earning father did the family mending! 

5. There is no indication that wage-earning 
women do not take part in community and group 
activities. The activities may be different—more 
of the spectator type—but wage-earning women 
may take part in more activities than do non-wage- 
earning women because wage-earning women go 
to affairs which their fellow workers attend. 

6. The amount and kind of household equipment 
owned by the wage-earning and non-wage-earning 
homemakers was about the same. No family had 
an automatic washer. The most recent washer 
owned by a wage-earning woman was six years 
old, while two of the full-time homemakers have 
purchased one in the past year. The average age 
of washers was six years in both groups. All 
families in both groups owned electric irons; none 
had a dishwasher or home freezer. 

There was no evidence that the earnings of any 
homemakers had been used to purchase house- 
hold appliances which would make their house- 
keeping easier. There were, however, indications 
that their earnings may have made possible the 
purchase of newer automobiles, television sets, or 
houses. 

The case histories of these families seem to ani- 
mate most effectively the statistics shown in gov- 
ernmental agency charts. 


What Household Equipment Can Do 
for Working Wives 

It would seem an obivous fact that when the 
homemaker is employed the need for good home 
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management and for good home appliances be- 
comes increasingly important. 

At a meeting which I recently attended, Elaine 
Knowles Weaver quoted the following figures, 
based on laundering research carried on in the 
School of Home Economics, Ohio State University: 

Case A represents the time and effort involved 
in doing the weekly wash in a home with old-style 
laundry facilities. 

Case B describes the same after an automatic 
washer and dryer had been installed. 


A—Washing 28 pounds of dirty clothes each week with a 
wringer washer and clothesline drying, the woman: 
spent 6 hours, 29 minutes 
lifted 3,000 pounds 
made 22,000 movements 
walked 4600 feet 

In contrast, after installing an automatic washer and 
dryer, the woman 

spent 2 hours, 40 minutes 

lifted 175 pounds 

made 8,000 movements 

walked 262 feet 


On the basis of a workday of 8 hours, the yearly 
difference is between 42 days spent washing (A) 
and 16 days spent washing (B). 

Obviously, the problems of wage-earning home- 
makers would not be entirely solved if every one 
of them were dropped into a home filled with fully 
automatic equipment. It is, however, so very true 
that much fatigue and tension could be banished 
by its help. It is amazing to me that women are 
so slow in understanding that fact. 

Perhaps it is not too radical to hope that souhd 
woman-employee educational activities within in- 
dustry may some day provide for the demonstration 
of good household tools and the teaching of home- 
making techniques. 

Laundries within the plants, to which women 
workers could bring their wash and have it done 
for them during working hours, grocery shops near 
the plant, or time off for shopping—such services 
are fully appreciated in the all too few industrial 
situations where they are found. 

I would campaign, too, for on-the-job increased 
health services for women workers. Where they 
are available, industrial nurses or special women 
counselors have proved invaluable in spotting cases 
of chronic fatigue, strain, and like health problems 
before they became too critical. 

I hope that the need for attracting women work- 
ers will remain strong enough, long enough to in- 
duce industry to really apply its great inventiveness 
in helping America’s wage-earning housewives be- 
come real homemakers! 


Sociodrama Teaches Democratic Living 


Dr. Jennings is an associate professor of edu- 
cation at Brooklyn College and lecturer on 
group dynamics and psychodrama at New 
York University. Parts of this article are from 
the demonstration of sociodramatic role-play- 
ing and the discussion of its use in teaching 
democratic living presented at a special inter- 
departmental meeting during the AHEA’s an- 
nual meeting in Cleveland. 


OW situations in family living can be re- 
enacted and how protagonists, by projecting 
themselves into such portrayals, can give 

others insight into interpersonal problems are dem- 
onstrable through role-playing or sociodrama. 

Sociodrama can be effective as a method of 
classroom teaching or for use with adults who 
want to work out family life situations. 

Five sociodramas were presented to the AHEA 
audience in Cleveland by Ranee Singh of New 
Delhi, India, and Mrs. Neela Sundramurthy of 
Madras, South India, who were in Cleveland for 
the AHEA meeting. 

In the first, the audience was transported into 
a family discussion in India between the husband, 
depicted as the complete and unfeeling master, and 
the wife, portrayed as a complete drudge though 
a loving mother, in a poverty-stricken household. 

In the second situation, in another family, the 
father was likewise the master in the house but 
was considerably more kind, although his authority 
was being challenged by his young daughter. 

A variation of this situation was played as Mrs. 
Sundramurthy remembered it from her own home. 
The spontaneous dialogue has been taken from a 
stenotypist’s notes. 

Daventer: Father, I want to go to the movie this evening, 
and a few of the other girls are going. I want to go with 
my sister 

Farner: No, my child, I can’t allow you to go. The people 
would talk, and girls after they are fifteen years old are not 
allowed to go out to any public places. It isn’t becoming 
in a Hindu family 

Daventer: It is no use having those stresses applied. All 
the other girls can go. I think I too can go without bad 
effect, and I am not going alone, because I have the escort 
of my sister and brother. I promised the other girls. They 
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are all waiting, and I have told them you have to give the 
permission 

Farner: Your mother was such an obedient woman, and she 
would never disobey me. But, you, you are so independent ; 
vou are so bold, and I don't like your attitude. 

Davucurer: But father, I am not your wife. I am your 
daughter, and I have got your spirit, so, you must come 
halfway, and since I am determined. I expect you will give 
your consent. 

Fatuer: Well, don't blame me 
to you, and you better behave yourself and get along, but 
I don't give you the full-hearted permission 
Daventer: That is all right. Thanks very much 
going at 


I will leave the consequence 
I am 


This sociodrama presents a universal theme. It 
may be compared with growing up episodes in 
America. However, in contrast to many episodes 
here, the voice of the young Indian girl was kind 
and warm toward the father. Mrs. Sundramurthy 
explained, “I knew that if I lost my temper, I 
would never get the permission.” 

In sociodrama, this coming midway, yet without 
compromise of values, is exactly what one tries to 
achieve. Sociodrama tries to find the way to go 
intelligently and understandingly midway with 
each other in everyday living with honesty and 
integrity. 

In another situation of family life, the two young 
women from India impersonated a more modern 
husband and wife with what they considered a 
more nearly ideal relationship to each other. 


Wire: I would like to bring a few more children into our 
orphanage 

Hussanp: Oh, surely, you can have them and bring them 
as much comfort and affection as you like. Every child is 
just the same when it has no parents to look after it and 
no secure home, but we are capable of looking after the 
children and of giving them the attention and care they 
need. 

Wire: Do you think it would be all right from the financial 
point of view? 

Huspanp: I think just a few more would do. 
ean afford that 

Wire: We can? 

Hussanp: Yes, since we have no children, we can afford 
that 

Wire: May I go and buy some things for the house tomor- 
row? 

Hvussanp: Yes, you may, if it is within the budget. You 
can choose that which is most useful for the home. Since 
you are the woman of the house, I would like you to choose 


I think we 


al 
| 
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things that are really useful for the house. You know a 
little better than I do. A little luxury wouldn’t hurt. 
Wire: Well, you can think it over yourself. 

Hvussanp: I leave it all to you 

Wirt: Thank you. Thank you 


Commenting on these two situations, Muriel 
Brown, family life consultant in the U.S. Office of 
Education, pointed out what a marvelous technique 
sociodrama is for understanding the so-called cul- 
tural equivalents in different social scttings and 
how useful it is as an aid in our understanding of 
each other. Dr. Brown said: 


It seems to me that in the basic relationship that was 
being portrayed, there was a desire on the part of the two 
persons to come together. We could see, even in the second 
situation, tradition interfering and the wife still looking for 
permission, although she was having a much greater share 
in family decisions than probably would have been true in 
this same portrayal even a few years ago 


Emotional Base for Classroom Learning 


The learnings which happen in the home are 
learnings which happen out of full living contexts; 
consequently, they are outstanding as total per- 
sonality and action learnings. Because of the in- 
tensity and wholeness which characterize these 
learnings as they take place between people, im- 
pressions of persisting importance to the develop- 


ment of personality are gained and new directions 
of behavior (felicitous or detrimental in varying 
degrees) on the part of all family members become 
possible and indéed frequent. On these two counts, 
the quality of classroom learnings is left decidedly 
wanting. Only a very thin touch of the family- 
kind-of-learning is to be found in our classrooms. 
We need to bring into the classroom the power of 
appeal and impetus of emotional concern which by 
and large distinguish family living as compared 
with classroom living. We need to do this to en- 
able the individual to shed such effects of family 
learning as block or distort his development and, 
further, to enable the individual to extend the range 
of his family-learning in such manner that he can 
salvage from it what is helpful to his growth and, 
still further, to make it possible for him to con- 
struct a perspective not grounded in the provincial 
encasements of his immediate family experience— 
instead, one which will be useful to him in ex- 
amining and evaluating his own life in relation to 
others and in gaining such vantage point as can 
enable him to remain creatively growing, flexible, 
and stable as he faces changing cultural pressures. 
Little could be done to recast and expand the 
kinds of learnings produced by the home and street 
until sociodrama provided a medium which holds, 
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in many respects, communication power equal to 
and, in other respects, exceeding that of the home 
and street—namely, the high degree of intensity of 
experience sociodrama affords, its opportunities to 
identify with real people-in-action, its possibilities 
for selectively cultivating readiness for relearning 
through action settings, and the chances it offers the 
individual to make provision for creative invention 
in anticipation of life situations. Sociodrama in this 
sense gives us a new way of educating. 

We have had friendly atmospheres; we have had 
atmospheres that had some permissiveness about 
them and, in all too few instances, curricula ori- 
ented to the learners as experiencers; but we have 
not had that degree of communication present in 
our classrooms which could in any way equal life 
experience itself in the home, on the street, or 
country lane. 

Sociodrama is inaccurately appraised as a supple- 
ment to learning or as merely an unusually effective 
technique of learning; rather it is a communication 
process, just as is language-in-use. 

As a learning method, however, the uniqueness 
of sociodrama lies in the fact that learning has to 
happen in sociodrama just as learning has to happen 
in life, for sociodramatie experience is living ex- 
perience, feelingful experience, in which thought, 
emotion, and act are inseparable. One may pass 
through some events in life and apparently not be 
touched by them. But just as most experiences in 
the home can hardly be passed through without our 
being affected, so in sociodramatic experience one 
can hardly participate (to the extent necessary to 
carry a role) without being affected. 

In this decade, as the Midcentury White House 
Conference on Children and Youth showed, we 
acknowledge that we owe to children the right to the 
chance to understand themselves and the peopled 
world about them. By this commitment, we do not 
mean a predominantly “intellectualized” knowl- 
edge. It is thus that sociodrama in the classroom 
is an essential activity. If we are to enable children 
to have emotional awareness, we must allow them 
opportunity to understand their own feelings and 
what these feelings are due to, to locate concrete 
situations giving rise to particular feelings—in 
short, to discover the causes for restricting and 
freeing of feeling. With sociodrama we can offer 
specific opportunities to play out life contexts as 
they are, to examine them for their effects and 
meanings and for identifying what kind of changes 
of behaviors may lead to different feelings and out- 
comes. We can implement our responsibility to 
educate forward to emotional freedom. 
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Sociodrama as educative process enables us to 
use with confidence, dignity, penetration, and enjoy- 
ment our own lives, experiences, interpersonal vari- 
ations, and interpersonal feelings as curriculum 
subject matter. 

Through the common experiences studied socio- 
dramatically, students are in a position to analyze 
outcomes in interpersonal living. Discussion can 
then be focused upon what led to given outcomes 
and how other outcomes may be achieved in ac- 
cordance with what can now be visualized as real- 
izable and desirable of achievement. 


Value of Sociodrama for Democratic Living 


We need sociodramatic learning in a democracy 
particularly to give us opportunities, otherwise not 
available, to gain those extensions of feeling neces- 
sary to understanding “the other person” and “the 
other group.” Unless we can enter into the other's 
life and the other’s group and feel along with him, 
we have no way of acquiring the emotional base 
upon which respect for the other’s problems and 
point of view can be built. Sociodrama permits us 
emotionally to see, to comprehend, how the mem- 
bers of another group (or another member of one’s 
own group) perceive their situation. Sociodrama 
serves to elicit insight necessary to intelligent clari- 
fication of feeling and intelligent evaluating of 
situations between individuals or groups. 

Sociodramatie experience gives the individual an 
opportunity to look at himself in action, as he ex- 
periences the action, to reflect upon himself as he 
has experienced it, and to learn how others ex- 
perience him in any given action. Having such 
learning, he is then in a position to appraise what 
directions of development he wants for himself in 
respect to similar actions or to decide, with the help 
of constructive suggestions of the group, which of 
his present participation-competencies are already 
sufficiently developed in the given area of inter- 
action, and he thus gains reassurance. 

Through sociodrama the individual is enabled to 
clarify the worth of his various behaviors to him- 
self and to others and to see possibilities of change 
so that his growth does not go so greatly by happen- 
stance or default but can to an increasing extent 
come within the scope of creative effort on his own 
part, under the stimulation and support of group 
interest in him. 

From a skills standpoint, sociodrama can then be 
used to develop implementation of new insight fol- 
lowing upon new perceptions of one’s own or the 
“other's” situation. The development of skills may 
range all the way from such examples ag skill in 
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settling quarrels, skill in standing up for oneself, 
and skill in making the other listen long enough 
to see what one means (skills which teachers recog- 
nize as a few which many children have had little 
opportunity to develop) to skill in mediating con- 
troversial issues in committees and the like. De- 
velopment of more and more skill in behaving demo- 
cratically can be fostered by sociodramatic training. 

But there is perhaps an even more cogent im- 
portance to the use of sociodrama in family life 
courses. One of the ways by which we bring about 
social change is our manner of carrying our per- 
sonal role—whether we let it be set by versions of 
that role to which we had been exposed or whether 
we let it evolve in the light of changing circum- 
stance and new needs of that role in relation to 
other roles in a changing all-over culture. As the 
above sociodrama between the father and daughter 
illustrated, the daughter assumed the initiative in 
evolving the role of daughter in a new form so that 
father and daughter become friends in India. Vari- 
ation in a personal role becomes a major tool in 
bringing about social change. It is to be noted that 
if this were not true we would not have had the 
pleasure of having Mrs. Neela Sundramurthy and 
Ranee Singh with us. As Mrs. Sundramurthy put 
it, “I think [Indian men] have changed consider- 
ably for my husband and father to allow me to 
come alone to the United States.” Variations in 
personal role hold further importance because of 
fundamental repercussions that ensue therefrom 
upon the individual’s work roles, political roles, and 
related community roles. Our Indian representa- 
tives in this regard have made kinds of progress 
equalled by few of us in the United States. 

Home economists, as the professional group which 
has gone furthest in realizing the efficacy of action 
learning, become logical heirs to the role of con- 
tributing immensely to the development of vivid 
and penetrating sociodramatic learning for demo- 
cratic living and creative interpersonal expression 
both within and outside the classroom. 

{Among Dr. Jennings’ publications important to the pres- 
ent article are: Leadership and Isolation (a study of person- 
ality in interpersonal relations). 2d edition, Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1950; Sociometry in Group Relations (a work 
guide for teachers in association with the Staff of Intergroup 
Education in Co-operating Schools, Hilda Taba. director), 
American Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 1948; 
and particularly her chapter. “Sociodrama as Educative 
Process.” in Fostering Mental Health in Our Schools (editor. 
Caroline Tryon), Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development, National Education Association, Wash- 
ington. D.C., 1950. The last describes the technique of the 
warming-up process important in use of sociodrama and role- 
playing.] 


The study described in this article was con- 
ducted by Mrs. Wright, a candidate for a 
master of science degree under the supervision 
of Florence Corbin, head of the division of 
vocational homemaking education at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. The data were collected 
in September 1950. 


HE home economics field has been expand- 

ing rapidly in the last 20 years from one 

offering a limited variety of professions to 
one offering a wide variety. There is a definite 
shortage of personnel trained in this field. With 
the growth of such a profession comes the need 
for an effective recruitment program in order to 
interest an increased number of capable girls in 
entering this field. 

This study was made in an attempt to determine 
the factors which influence students to enroll in the 
home economics departments of Nebraska colleges 
and universities and to analyze those factors as 
a basis for an effective recruitment program. 

A questionnaire was used in obtaining the infor- 
mation from freshmen and transfer students at the 
seven Nebraska colleges and universities offering 
the home economics course. Questionnaires were 
distributed to 209 students; 192, or 91.4 per cent, 
were returned. One hundred per cent returns were 
received from the University of Nebraska and from 
two of the state teachers colleges. Only two of 
the questionnaires returned were incomplete. The 
questionnaires sent to one denominational school 
were returned too late to be included in the study. 
However, as there were only four freshmen en- 
rolled in home economics at that college in the fall 
of 1950, its returns would not greatly affect the 
results. The University of Nebraska and the four 
state teachers colleges offer the four-year home 
economics course. Omaha University offers a two- 
year course. 

In addition to personal information about the 
student, the questionnaire requested information 
about the person or the activity which influenced 
the student to choose home economics, the student's 
degree of interest in the various areas of home 
economics, and the profession which the student 


Factors in Choice of Home Economies 
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intended to use to earn a livelihood after gradua- 
tion. The students were given an opportunity to 
add information and to give free responses about 
the influencing factors. 

The findings were as follows: 


Personal Information 


1. Students tended to enter college immediately 
following graduation from high school. Over 80 
per cent of the freshman students were 17 or 18 
years of age, and over 65 per cent of the transfer 
students were 18 or 19 years of age. Only slightly 
over 4 per cent were over 20 years of age. This 
indicated that students must be recruited before 
graduation from high school. 

2. Approximately 30 per cent of the students be- 
came interested in home economics before reach- 
ing high school. Slightly more of the students be- 
came interested during the junior and senior years 
than during the freshman and sophomore years of 
high school. About 10 per cent did not become 
interested until they left high school. 

Many recruitment programs include only seniors. 
This study indicates the fallacy of that practice. 
The recruitment program might well begin before 
students enter high school, and greater effort should 
be made to show freshmen, sophomores, and 
juniors, as well as seniors, the possibilities of the 
various home economics professions. 

3. Over 50 per cent of the students made their 
final decision to enroll in college during their senior 
year, 14 per cent during their junior year, and 
about 20 per cent after graduation from high school. 
It is suggested that some especially vital type of 
recruitment be used during the senior year. 

4. Over 36 per cent of the students in this study 
came from Omaha or Lincoln. This is probably 
to be expected since Omaha has its municipal uni- 
versity and Lincoln is the site of the state univer- 
sity. Over 53 per cent came from towns of under 
4,000 population and only 10 per cent from towns 
between 4,000 and 20,000 population. Nebraska 
has many small towns, but greater effort needs to 
be made to interest the large number of capable 
girls in the medium-sized towns in taking home 
economics. 

5. Nearly 84 per cent of the students who en- 
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rolled in college home economics departments came 
from high schools which offer the homemaking 
course. In the fall of 1950 there were 516 accredited 
high schools in the state. Eighty-nine of these 
offered the vocational homemaking program; 146 
had the nonvocational homemaking program; and 
281 high schools, or 54.4 per cent, offered no home 
economics work. Six vocational departments were 
closed that year because no teacher was available. 
Several other schools would have offered the work 
had they been able to secure a teacher. 

Efforts need to be made to introduce homemaking 
into more schools. This is not possible at present, 
however, because of the lack of teachers. An effort 
needs to be made, therefore, to supply more home- 
making teachers. Prospective teachers majoring in 
different high school subjects should be encouraged 
to minor in home economics. This would make it 
possible for more small high schools which do not 
have sufficient enrollment to justify a full-time 
homemaking teacher, to offer a limited program. 


Persons Influencing Students 


Mothers ranked first in influencing students to 
enroll in home economies in college; homemaking 
teachers ranked second 

1. Family and relatives exerted a great influence 
on the pupils’ decision to enroll in home economics 
in college. Nearly 74 per cent of the students were 
influenced by their mothers, 24 per cent by their 
fathers, 17 per cent by their sisters, 8 per cent by 
their brothers, and 19 per cent by other relatives. 

Mothers were particularly interested in the work 
as preparation for marriage; fathers were interested 
in the economic security it affords. 

Means for informing parents of the advantages 
of home economies training should be devised. 

2. School personnel may influence the pupils’ 
decisions as to further study. Approximately 33 
per cent of the students were influenced by the 
homemaking teacher, 15 per cent by the superin- 
tendent or principal, 10 per cent by the home room 
teacher, and 6 per cent by the counselor. The 
teachers, with the exception of the homemaking 
teacher, exerted little influence. The school per- 
sonnel needs to be informed about the opportuni- 
ties available for home economies trained people. 
Superintendents should be encouraged to have home 
economics represented in career day programs. 

Homemaking teachers should, through pre-service 
and in-service supervision, be made to feel their 
responsibility for interesting promising young peo- 
ple in preparing for some home economies profes- 
sion. 
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3. College students influenced the high school 
pupils through their enthusiasm for their work and 
through their activities on the college campus. 

Throughout the study personal contacts appear 
to have been important in influencing the students 
to enroll in college home economics. Having college 
students talk te high school pupils and to home 
town groups and acquaint them with the work and 
life of the college student has great value. 

High school pupils and their parents may also 
become acquainted with the possibilities of home 
economics through visits to the college campus, 
movies, photographs, letters, circulars, radio, and 
television. 


Activities Influencing Students 


Activities related to home economies, if satisfy- 
ing and enjoyable, appear to create interest on the 
part of students to enroll in home economics. 

1. Helping with homemaking in their own homes 
influenced 65 per cent of the students; practical 
work experience such as work in hospitals, stores, 
and recreation programs influenced about 21 per 
cent of the students; baby-sitting influenced 15 per 
cent. 

It is evident that actual experience in the differ- 
ent areas of homemaking helps a student in decid- 
ing whether or not she wishes to continue work 
in this field. 

Every possible opportunity should be given for 
girls to get this type of practical experience. Close 
co-operation between the school and the home is 
desirable in planning home experiences within the 
interest and ability of the girl so that the expe- 
riences may be challenging and enjoyable. 

2. Books and magazines influenced 29 per cent 
of the students. The most interesting books and 
magazines dealing with the different aspects of 
home economics should be selected for the city and 
school libraries and the high school homemaking 
department. Parents as well as pupils should have 
easy access to these books. 

3. The 4-H Club influenced 22 per cent and 
Future Homemakers of America influenced 9 of 
the 21 students who came from high schools which 
had a local chapter at the time this study was 
made. 

The leaders of these groups should be made aware 
of their opportunities and responsibilities for in- 
teresting the young people in college home eco- 
nomics work. 

4. Scholarships influenced nearly all of the stu- 
dents who received them. More information about 
available scholarships should be given to students. 
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Promising students should be urged to strive for 
scholarships while still in high school. 

5. “Hospitality days” at colleges influenced 12 
per cent of the students. This is a large per- 
centage considering that this activity reaches only 
the girls who live within approximately a 50-mile 
radius of the colleges. It would be desirable for 
students and parents from all areas of the state 
to be given an opportunity to visit the college cam- 
pus nearest their home. The present program in- 
cludes only seniors. Such a visit would be bene- 
ficial to all high school pupils regardless of grade 
level. 


Comparison of Degrees of Interest 


One of the findings concerned the degrees of in- 
terest in home economics activities and the stu- 
dent’s intention to use home economics as a means 
of livelihood. The students were asked to indicate 
their degree of interest as “no interest,” “little in- 
terest,” “average interest,” and “very interested” 
in the various activities represented in a college 
home economics curriculum. Seventy-eight per 
cent indicated they were very interested in home- 
making in the home, 57 per cent in home decora- 
tion, 54 per cent in garment construction, 34 per 
cent in designing, 33.8 per cent in teaching home- 
making, 30 per cent in working in nursery school, 


Consumer Advisory Committee 


The consumer advisory committee of the Office of Price Stabilization, meet- 
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22 per cent in wholesale buying, 17.7 per cent in 
dietetics, 17.7 per cent in 4-H Club work, 16.6 per 
cent in demonstration work, 15.6 per cent in food 
research, and 7 per cent in journalism. This wide 
variety of interests would indicate that their en- 
rollment in college home economics was for per- 
sonal as well as professional gain. 

They indicated, however, that they expected to 
follow the well-known professions (such as teach- 
ing, 33.3 per cent; homemaking, 24 per cent; or 
dietetics, 10 per cent) as a means of earning a 
livelihood after graduation. There needs to be 
more information available about the less well- 
known professions which are available in home 
economics. 


Recruitment Program 


As a result of this study it is recommended that 
there be a united program in Nebraska for recruit- 
ment of college students in home economics. The 
home economics and vocational homemaking edu- 
cation departments of the colleges and universities, 
the state supervisor of homemaking education, the 
state supervisor of guidance, extension workers, the 
Nebraska Home Economics Association, and the 
Nebraska Vocational Association might unite their 
efforts in formulating and executing a recruitment 
program based on the findings of this study. 


ing in Washington, D. C., on February 25, recommended that a consumer repre- 
sentative be added to the agency's new decontrol study committee. 

The group passed a formal resolution proposing the appointment of an OPS 
staff member as consumer representative on the decontrol committee. 

The proposal was coupled with a warning by members of the consumer ad- 
visory committee against hasty decontrol of commodities which may appear 
to be of minor significance in the cost of living. Several members said they 
feared a recurrence of the price upsurge which followed piecemeal decontrol 
after World War II. They emphasized what was termed the “contagious” ef- 
fect of selective decontrol. The consensus was that controls should not be 
lifted on any commodity until it is clear that the need for the controls no longer 


exists. 


Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse, special assistant to the director of price 
stabilization, who presided at the meeting, gave a preliminary report on: the 
test program of community pricing now in progress in Fresno, California; 
Fargo, North Dakota; and Jacksonville, Florida. She said that early reports 
have shown that posted dollars-and-cents ceilings in grocery stores have not 


acted as “magnets” to pull prices up. 


The American Home Economics Association was represented at the meeting 
by Ruth Bonde of Northwestern University, alternate to Hazel Kyrk of the 


University of Chicago, who is AHEA’s representative on the committee. 


Point Four Brings 4-S to Costa Rica 


Mrs. Gaines is a home economics writer who 
has worked for the Borden Company, the 
Woman’s Home Companion, and the Chicago 
Sun-Times. This article reports her observa- 
tions of rural home economics in Costa Rica 
during her husband's recent assignment there. 


MERICAN boys and girls have set a pattern 
in 4-H Clubs that the youth of Costa Rica 
is eagerly following. Point Four is making 

it possible for the mainly agricultural population 
of this tiny democracy in Central America to help 
itself. And one of the big phases is the 4-S Club, 
the local adaption of 4-H. 

The Institute of Inter-American Affairs, an 
agency of the United States government, carries on 
Point Four activities in Latin America. Three 


years ago it collaborated with the Ministry of Agri- 


culture and Industry of Costa Rica to set up 
STICA (Servicio Teenico Interamericano de Co- 
operacion Agricola), a service agency for agricul- 
tural co-operation. The program started in 1942, 
with U.S. technical personnel employed to provide 
our troops in the Canal Zone in neighboring Panama 
with fruits and vegetables. Now the governments 
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of both the United States and Costa Rica finance 
the work, and both Americans and Costa Ricans 
fill the jobs. 

All of Costa Rica is about the size of West Vir- 
ginia, with a population of somewhat over 800,000; 
its agriculture has gone the same sleepy way for 
centuries. Although Costa Rica is close to the 
equator, the altitude of the central plain where a 
majority of the population lives makes it pleasantly 
temperate the year around, with variations of wet 
and dry seasons. Crops of the country range from 
the temperate to the tropical. The two most im- 
portant for export are coffee and bananas. 

STICA’s headquarters is in San José, the capital 
and only metropolis. Extension agents have head- 
quarters in some 28 towns, all over the country. 
Attached to these field offices, in 14 towns at the 
moment, are a 4-S Club assistant and a home 
demonstration agent. 

The change of letter from H, a silent letter in 
Spanish, the language of Costa Rica, to 8S, allows 
for a translation of the meaning of the name. The 
head, heart, hands, and health of 4-H become 
salud (health), saber (knowledge), sentimientos 
(sentiment), and servicio (service) in Spanish. 

Actually, 4-S began in 1946 in Costa Rica as a 

STICA photo in Costa Rica Young Costa Rican girls 
working in the Santa 
Rosa school garden. 
This garden is used for 
demonstrations at Santo 
Domingo de Heredia. 
With school gardens 
such as this as an ex- 
ample, the extension 
agents introduced home 
vegetable gardens as 
projects for the boys and 
girls enrolled in the 
Costa Rican 4-S Clubs, 
which are the equivalent 
of the 4-H Clubs for 
boys and girls in the 


United States. 
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school activity. Now under each field agent, 4-5 
and home demonstration work are community proj- 
ects. In spite of the “non-joining” tradition of the 
rural population of Costa Rica and a leadership 
shortage, the movement has spread rapidly. Today 
there are 105 clubs in action with 2,313 members. 

STICA’s first problem was the hostility to strang- 
ers of the country people, who weleome only inti- 
mate friends into their homes. This handicap was 
overcome with the starter project, the home vege- 
table garden. The club leader would insist on 
Visiting the home to give first-hand advice on the 
individual garden. The children would consent to 
this visit very reluctantly, and even then would 
carefully skirt the “stranger” around the house 
to the back area set aside for the garden. Return 
visits were the same. Then came the break, for 
the gardens, with selected seed, proper methods, 
and good care, were successful. The club leaders, 
now friends, gained entree to the homes for them- 
selves and the other agents. 

The importance of the home vegetable garden 
is stressed for both boys and girls because of the 
role it can play in improving the food habits of the 
people. The basic diet of Costa Rica consists of 
rice, beans, and tortillas made of corn. 

The Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations published a “World Food Survey” 
in 1946 that reported per capita protein consump- 
tion of slightly less than 50 grams per day in Costa 
Rica. Only Java, among some 70 countries sur- 
veyed, had a lower per capita protein consumption. 
According to the same report, the average per 
capita calorie intake in Costa Rica is just over 
2,000 per day. 

Even those who can afford other foods continue 
to subsist mainly on the three basie foods. I lived 
with a typical middle class family who ate rice, 
beans, and tortillas daily and added to this white 
bread, potatoes, and macaroni. A bit of meat ap- 
peared once a day and eggs occasionally. 

The main accent in the home garden is on green 
leafy vegetables. Every boy is required to have 
a garden, and the girls are urged to have one. 
Many of the girls do have gardens, in spite of 
Spanish tradition to avoid “dirty hands” tasks. 

Home-grown vegetables have universal appeal 
so that there seems to be no problem getting them 
from the garden to the table. At least that is true 
while the novelty still prevails, and STICA hopes 
habit will then take over. The thrift aspects of 
the gardens are not wasted upon these families, who 
have very little cash to spend frivolously. 

Getting the people te eat more of the abundant 


in Costa Rica 


STICA photo 


A 4-S member at Concepcion de Santa Ana 


fruits also concerns the home demonstration agents. 
Oranges, grapefruit, and lemons grow in everyone's 
yard, and yet the fruit can often be seen rotting 
on the ground. Bananas, too, abound, as well as 
many fruits unknown in the United States. 

At one girls’ club meeting I attended on a large 
farm near Grecia, the enterprising local agent 
prepared a delicious fruit salad of such everyday 
fruits (for Costa Rica) as fresh pineapple, papaya, 
and orange for the 25 members present. The at- 
tractive servings probably did as much convincing 
as the little speech telling the importance of eating 
fruits regularly. 

Another home project, the making of jellies and 
marmalades, utilizes the abundance of fruits and 
sugar. In some cases the home agents were able 
to adapt standard recipes, but, in the instances 
where the fruit is known only locally, new recipes 
are being developed. 

Sefora Olga de Ocampo, a former teacher, heads 
STICA’s corps of home demonstration agents. She 
and the other home demonstrators were given a 
three months’ training course by Mrs. Josefa B. 
Hardin, a University of Puerto Rico home econo- 
mist formerly heading the staff. 

Most of the home demonstration agents have in- 
adequate training by our standards. A few are 
graduates of the local home economies colegio 
(through junior college). Some are not even sec- 
ondary school graduates. Because the program is 
so basic, this does not seem to be an overwhelm- 
ing handicap at present, and luckily, for there are 
no trained home economists available for these 
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jobs. Yet Costa Ricans are very proud of their 
educational system. It is far ahead of most Latin 
countries. The long-time Costa Rican boast of 
more school teachers than soldiers is now amplified 
to more schools than soldiers. 

Nevertheless, personnel is the main stumbling 
block in STICA’s rural home economics work. (As 
the University of Costa Rica has a College of Agri- 
culture, there are qualified young men to fill the 
jobs of field agents.) There is no local home eco- 
nomics training at the university level. Also, Latin 
tradition does not approve of young women’s leav- 
ing home to go to work. This means the women 
available for field jobs are those living in the vari- 
ous towns. Very few, if any, in these hamlets have 
minimal qualifications. A workable plan is a 
husband and wife team to take the club leader- 
ships together, eliminating the chaperon problem. 
One such team is working successfully in Palmares, 
and another, now in training, will open a new dis- 
trict, San Ramon. Sefor Enrique A. Summers, 
head of the extension service, is scouring the coun- 
try for more such teams. New agents train at the 
central office for a few weeks, then go out into the 
country for one to two months’ work under an 
experienced agent. 

At the start, emulation of big brother, the 4-H 
Club in the United States, was almost the undoing 
of little brother, 4-S Club in Costa Rica. The 
enthusiastic organizers, gathering together all they 
had read, seen, or heard about the U. 8. clubs, tried 
to conduct formal meetings, opening with a gavel 
and adhering to Robert’s Rules of Order. Not 
even the Costa Rican legislature uses a gavel. The 
boys and girls, rather than be caught doing some- 
thing wrong, avoided meetings. The leaders quickly 
saw their mistake and dropped the Anglo-Saxon 
formalities. 

The picturesque and often-seen symbol of the 
Costa Rican countryside is a gayly decorated ox- 
cart. La Carreta (the cart) has a new meaning 
for 4-S members as the name of their own monthly 
publication. Each issue features a recipe, inex- 
pensive and nutritious. Sefora Ocampo some- 
times develops these recipes, but often she just uses 
a reliable one. 

Often, 4-S meetings are held in bare rooms, the 
local school, or the back room of the STICA office. 
When and where possible, the meeting adjourns to 
a home, where there is equipment for real demon- 
strations of canning, jelly-making, or sewing. 

One group I observed, at Santa Ana, was lucky 
enough to have a small barn for its use. Boys and 
girls were working with wood. This is an especially 
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poor section, and their households possess few 
amenities. Some of the boys were turning out 
straight wooden chairs, to add “luxury” to their 
homes. The work was done entirely with hand 
tools, and even these were scarce—the club leaders 
took them from meeting to meeting as they made 
the week’s rounds in their district. One ambitious 
boy here hoped to sell a few chairs so that he could 
buy his own tools. The girls make small wood 
objects such as standing ash trays, decorative pic- 
ture frames, plaques, and shelves. 

There is no indigenous art in this nation, for in 
the Latin American countries art is always tied in 
with the Indian population. Costa Rica has hardly 
any Indians. Handicraft projects therefore use 
familiar designs from magazines or commercial pat- 
terns. Very often, before a fiesta of special impor- 
tance, everyone who can afford to buy some cloth 
will put her energies to sewing a new dress. 

Embroidery work is very popular and expertly 
done. It seemed a waste of handwork, at times, 
to see the poor material which the girls were elab- 
orately embroidering. Yet it is the best they can 
afford. Crocheting and knitting are also enjoyed. 
The popular baby bootees appeared out of place, 
since many of the children and their elders wear 
shoes on Sundays only. 

Because the girls are from small towns or the 
country, 4-S brings new sociability to their lives 
along with home betterment. At a meeting I at- 
tended of a girls’ group in Palmares, plans were 
being made to return the hospitality of a group 
from the nearby community of Buenos Aires. The 
day and hour were promptly settled, but what to 
serve was the question. As coffee and cookies had 
been served at the first party, it was decided that 
fruit salad, dressed up, the budget permitting, with 
sirupy gelatin and ice cream, should be served. 
The girls made donations, depending upon the fruit 
in each backyard. 

Such seemingly small projects as an embroidered 
towel or a jar of tomato conserves can serve as 
starters to effect important changes in the home. 
Through them the home demonstration agent works 
at the job of education, technical assistance, and 
stimulation of interest in better living. 

Everyone working for STICA seems to share the 
same glorious enthusiasm. In methods of work and 
home living they are bridging a gap of several hun- 
dred static years for many people in the country. 
Their infectious eagerness serves to inspire them- 
selves, the people they are aiding, and those who 
have a chance to observe this important work for 
democracy. 


Implications for Clothing and Textiles 
in Family Centered College Programs 


In this article, members of the research committee of the Eastern College Conference 


of Teachers of Clothing and Textiles summarize ways in which teachers and research 
workers can carry out a family centered approach in the area of clothing and textiles. 
Members of the research committee were Hazel T. Stevens (chairman), Hazel B. 
Paschall, Marjorie Rankin, Margaret Zook, Lillian H. Locke, and Margery L. Besson. 
The consultants were Mary C. Whitlock and Mildred I. Morgan, who arranged prep- 


aration of this article. 


XPANSION of studies in textiles and clothing 
which is related to the social sciences should 
parallel and augment the continuing studies 

related to the physical sciences. 

The source of this opinion evolved from the East- 
ern College Conference of Teachers of Clothing 
and Textiles at its fall meeting in Philadelphia 
from November 7 to 10, 1951. It chose for its 
theme “The Role of Clothing and Textiles in Fam- 
ily Centered College Programs.” To introduce 
this theme, James H. 8. Bossard of the University 
of Pennsylvania was invited to speak on the topic 
“Problems of the Family in a Changing World 
Situation.” Dr. Bossard’s talk and the panel dis- 
cussion which followed suggested to the research 
committee of the Conference many areas for re- 
search. 

The committee hopes that these suggestions will 
serve to stimulate further thinking and study of 
the family and its relationships as they pertain to 
the clothing and textile areas. The following list 
is one of possible areas of research, not a list of sug- 
gested thesis or dissertation titles. 


Research Areas 


May the clothing behavior of an individual be 
an indication of the cause or effect of acceptance 
or rejection in a group? 

To what extent is vocational opportunity or voca- 
tional success or failure influenced by clothing be- 
havior? 

Is clothing more or less important as relationships 
become more personal? 

What are the clothing preferences at different 
levels of child development? 

Is there-a pattern of clothing problems which 
relates to level of maturation? 

How may textiles and clothing be taught so as 
to provide experience in group living? 


How may clothing be used to develop feelings 
of security in children? 

In what ways may clothing be a tool in facilitat- 
ing character and personality development of 
children? 

What is the importance of clothing in the life 
of mobile children as compared to children estab- 
lished in a community? 

What is the effect of the increased mobility of 
the American fami!y upon the size, kind, and 
storage of wardrobes? 

How does a change of status or role affect the 
wardrobes of men or women, boys or girls? 

What is the relation of clothing to competition 
for attention in our society? 

How can clothing be planned so that problems 
of selection, purchase, and maintenance can be 
facilitated for women employed outside the home? 

How does clothing need to be designed to meet 
the vocational needs of men and women? 

In what ways have the new fibers affected the 
size, kind, and care of wardrobes? What groups 
of people have been particularly affected by these 
changes? 

Does clothing play a differing role with differing 
concepts of courtship and marriage? 

Has the shift in emphasis in family living, from 
one of production of household needs to one of 
development of individuals, made for changes in 
clothing values and practices? 

How does the amount of attention that can be 
given to clothing in a small family affect the im- 
portance of clothing in the life of the individual 
and the family? 

What part does clothing play in the interrela- 
tionships in family life? 

What emotional situations in the home involve 
textiles or clothing? 

How has the role of each member of the family 
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in relation to textiles and clothing changed with 
the shrinking of family size? 

What is the effect of size of family and of living 
unit upon the family wardrobes? 

How does the importance of clothing vary be- 
tween groups and between individuals in a group? 

What are consumers’ needs, wants, and prefer- 
ences regarding textiles and clothing? 

How does consumer preference in textiles and 
clothing differ from consumer acceptance? 

Are there changes occurring in values attached 
to clothing? 

In many of these areas, there is need for regional 
studies and also for repetitive studies to establish 
changes or trends. New techniques need to be de- 
veloped for research in the above areas. For ex- 
ample, in many cases we shall need research to 
determine why the problems exist in order to learn 
how clothing can function in this changing world. 

Some of the pertinent points from Dr. Bossard’s 
talk and from the panel discussion which stimulated 
the thinking of this committee are given below. 


Summary of Keynote Talk 


Dr. Bossard summarized four groups of faets in 
order to pose the problem which he wished the 
conference to consider: 

1. We are the most married people in the world. This is 
true for first marriages as well as remarriages. The age 
for marriage has been falling steadily for the past half 
century in America. In other words, we marry earlier 
and oftener than do peoples in other comparable cultures 
We marry with less reference to preparatory rituals and 
ceremonial features than other and older nations employ 
to conserve the sanctity of the marital rite 

3. Never before has so much formal education for family 
life been offered to our young people. Approximately 
half of the colleges of America are offering courses in the 
field of marriage and family problems. Likewise, high 
schools as well as civic and religious groups are educating 
young people for marriage 

Nevertheless, no other people have so high a rate of 
marriage failures. Current divorces are approximately 
one-third of the total number of marriages. Moreover, 
divorce is but one index of the larger problem of family 
disorganization such as legal separation, desertion, and 
mutual going of one’s own way by the respective partners 


te 


by tacit agreement. 

To understand the family we must see it as a 
segment of life, consisting of people living together 
in a relationship that is both intimate and incisive. 
The family is a sort of funnel or bottleneck through 
which flows the stream of everyday life. This 
means that all of the things which happen to people 
at large are carried by them to their families, defi- 
nitely affecting their life together. Another impor- 
tant fact is the significant role which the family 
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plays in the development of the personality of its 
members. What happens to the family is in turn 
transmitted to its members and particularly to its 
younger members. In other words, changes occur 
in society which impinge upon the family, which 
the family must bear; and changes occur in the 
family which affect its members and influence their 
relations to each other and to persons outside the 
family. 

Revolutionary changes have been taking place 
in group life. Small kinship and neighborhood 
groups where we knew and were known are dis- 
appearing and in their place most of our life is 
spent in large impersonal groups. This means that 
the family is increasingly the one place where you 
ean be yourself, where you can “take your hair 
down.” It is the only place where you can ex- 
press your emotions. This increased responsibility 
of the family, to absorb the frustrations from the 
outside world, comes at a time when the size of 
the family and also of its kinship groups is decreas- 
ing. This means great intensification of relations 
within the small family. 

We find this small family also moves about a 
great deal. For example between 1940 and 1948, 
sample surveys made by the Census indicated that 
about one out of every five persons in the United 
States had migrated from one county to another. 
The adjustments needed by both parents and chil- 
dren to meet the problems of this mobility are 
legion. Dr. Bossard called attention to the in- 
creased competition to hold one’s mate in today’s 
world. Multiplying contacts mean multiplying 
competition. The average young husband, for ex- 
ample, sees larger numbers of attractive women 
in a week than his great grandfather did in ali 
of his life. 

Another change called to attention is the revolu- 
tion in the status of women. Women have prac- 
tically achieved educational, professional, and em- 
ployment equality with men and are reaching for 
moral equality. Once women are educated like 
men and work like men they want also to behave 
and to misbehave like men. This latter is a key 
to the revolution in the modern mores which dis- 
turbs so many people. With these equalities comes 
the inevitable equality in domestic relationships. 
One of the basic problems of the modern family 
is how we can adjust the new status of women to 
their traditional roles as wife and mother. This 
is especially true with so many husbands holding 
traditional views regarding these roles. Dr. Bos- 
sard feels that this seems fundamentally to be a 
problem of home economics. 
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Dr. Bossard presented his final problem as that 
of how the small, planned family with its inten- 
sive relationships can prepare its members to func- 
tion in the large, impersonal schoo!, business, and 
military units. Can we retain the advantages of 
small family life and learn through intelligent 
self-discipline to avoid its dangers? 


Changing Family Patterns 

The implications of these changing family pat- 
terns for clothing and textiles were brought out for 
discussion by a panel of five conference members. 

Mildred Morgan, chairman of the panel, intro- 
duced the discussion by referring to one of the 
papers of last year’s regional conference: “In con- 
sidering these social problems of the family as they 
pertain to us as teachers of clothing and textiles, 
ean we think of clothing as an extension of the 
self?” “Again,” asked the chairman, “can we 
think of these problems in relation to basie needs 
for personality development?” “Many authorities 
agree that all of us have certain needs for belong- 
ing, security, status and self-esteem, new experi- 
ence and adventure, at least a measure of success, 
a philosophy of life or set of values. Can we see 
how clothing helps meet these needs?” 

The entire conference was enthusiastic in think- 
ing through the implications of these crucial family 
changes for the field of clothing and textiles. It 
was the consensus of the group that perhaps in the 
past we had put too much stress on the individual 
and her clothing needs. Today, could we not edu- 
cate the individual in relation to the family in 
learning to co-operate and grow to maturity by 
emphasizing the family and its clothing preferences 
and satisfactions? Joint family planning to meet 
clothing needs, budgeting, choice of clothing, and 
its maintenance were stressed. Men as well as 
women should be educated in this field. Many 
illustrations were given of clothing and _ textile 
teachers’ being used in other subject matter divi- 
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sions to do this very thing. Others brought men 
into their classes to present the man’s or the hus- 
band’s point of view in joint family planning of 
clothing budgets. One example was given of stu- 
dents’ bringing boy friends and fianeés for discus- 
sion of these mutual problems. Others suggested 
that clothing and textile departments should co- 
operate with child development and home and fam- 
ily life departments in teaching and research on 
choice of clothing as well as clothing in relation- 
ship to personality growth and adjustment. It was 
the belief of the group that choice-making, budget- 
ing, and maintenance of clothing had significant 
bearing on the development of mature personalities 
needed to make a success of family living in today’s 
world. 


Usefulness in Secondary Schools 


It was stressed that we are training teachers 
who must function in family centered programs 
in secondary schools; yet many felt that as clothing 
and textile teachers we .were not preparing them 
for this great opportunity for work with those stu- 
dents who will never attend college but will marry 
svon after leaving high school. Some were of the 
opinion that as home economists in the field of 
clothing and textiles, we needed to work much more 
closely on an inter-departmental basis in the prep- 
aration of these teachers. 

The panel members agreed that if one out of 
four married women living with their husbands is 
working outside the home, we, as clothing and tex- 
tile teachers, must do more to help her with plan- 
ning, purchasing, and upkeep not only of her own 
wardrobe but of the family wardrobe as well. 
Principles of simplification of wardrobe and up- 
keep need new research as well as application. 

The research committee of the Eastern College 
Conference of Teachers of Clothing and Textiles 
sincerely hopes that others will be stimulated to 
think of these problems and further to act. 


The family economics-home management division of the American Home 
Economics Association announces plans for a conference on research areas of 
interest to the division to be held at Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 


on June 19 and 20. 


The conference is being planned for experienced teachers, extension special- 


ists, and research workers. 


For further information about the two-day research conference in family 
economics—home management, write to Christine Newark, School of Home 


Economies, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 


Clothing and Textiles Tour in Europe 


Miss Rhoads, is an assistant professor of 
clothing and tertiles at New York State 
Teachers College, Plattsburg, New York. In 
this article she describes the third tertile and 
clothing tour in Europe in the summer of 1951. 


HE third American University Professors’ 

Tour in Clothing and Textiles, extending 

from June 16 to July 21, 1951, provided an 
exciting opportunity for visiting clothing and tex- 
tile industries in France, Switzerland, England, and 
Scotland. 

The 18 American members of the tour repre- 
sented the whole United States—from California 
to New York and Chicago to Texas. Their com- 
mon professional and cultural interests provided 
a basis for a feeling of friendliness and congenial- 
ity enhanced by sharing a common experience. 

Of the many reasons expressed by the members 
of the group for participation in such a trip, 
perhaps the most significant was that they hoped 
to get to know better the people of the four Euro- 
pean countries visited, to become better informed 
about their background, the contributions of the 
past, and present living conditions and problems. 

Equally important was the desire to become more 
familiar with the clothing and textile industries 
abroad. The American group wanted to observe 
not only the production methods and skills, work- 
ing conditions, machinery, and equipment but also 
gain an insight into the more elusive areas of in- 
spiration, creative design, and differences in phi- 
losophy of the French and American industries. 

Most of the participants were college teachers 
who hoped that the information and understand- 
ings they acquired would enrich their teaching and 
that they, in turn, could impart to their students 
the knowledge and enthusiasms they had gained. 

Moreover, it was the first trip to Europe for 
most of the group, and they naturally expected to 
enjoy the sight-seeing, the beauty of the countryside, 
the rich treasures of museums and cathedrals, the 
fun of shopping, and the contact with people in 
the four countries visited. 

The American conductor of the annual tours is 
Doris Myers, head of clothing and textiles at the 
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Carnegie Institute of Technology. The French 
conductor, Héléne Terré, is helping in the correla- 
tion and development of home economies in France. 
Their careful joint planning, excellent organiza- 
tion, knowledge of the country and language, and 
contacts with business groups and companies all 
contributed to an easy and enjoyable trip. 

At the invitation of the French government, 
Beulah Coon, agent in studies and research in 
home economics education of the U. 8. Office of 
Education, participated in the 1951 trip and stud- 
ied home economics in the schools and colleges in 
the countries visited. Her understanding and per- 
ception, her contacts and interest in education en- 
riched and broadened the trip for all. 

The first several days in Paris, after arrival via 
Air France, were spent in an orientation period, 
designed to help the group become more familiar 
with French economy, the educational system, and 
the social and living conditions of the people. 
Several round-table conferences presented French 
educators and economists who provided an excel- 
lent background for interpretation and observation 
of the life of the French people. 

A basis for better appreciation of the contribu- 
tions of French culture was developed through sev- 
eral experiences. One was a lecture by Monsieur 
de Peyerimhoff on “Culture, France’s Contribution 
to Western Civilization.” Another was a visit to 
Musée des Monuments Francais, which provided 
chronologically examples of French architecture. 
There, it is possible to follow the development of 
French architecture throughout the centuries. 

This first visit to Paris also provided opportuni- 
ties for showings at the famous couture houses of 
Dessés, Hermes, Fath, and Balenciaga. 

After five days in Paris the group departed on 
a bus tour of France and Switzerland. This af- 
forded visits to textile plants and lace factories, 
opportunities for seeing much Jacquard weaving, 
visits to museums and textile schools, and tours 
of dyeing, printing, and finishing plants. All en- 
joyed the beautiful countryside, charming villages, 
snow-capped mountains, glimpses of famous cha- 
teaux, abbeys, and cathedrals. The trip back to 
Paris included a two-day stay at Lyons, a night 
at Vichy, and a visit to Chartres Cathedral. 
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The 4th of July was not overlooked, even in 
Paris, and the group was received by David K. E. 
Bruce, ambassador of the United States and Mrs. 
Bruce. This typically busy day also included a 
visit to the milliner Legroux-Soeurs, where the 
group was permitted to see the work rooms and 
try on the hats. Later an excursion to Versailles 
—the park, the Grand and Petit Trianon, Marie 
Antoinette’s Farm, and the Palace—underlined 
differences between past and present governments. 

The fabric houses of Rodier and Lesur revealed 
beautiful French fabrics, outstanding in color, tex- 
ture, and weave. In a one-day trip to Roubaix, 
wool center north of Paris, modern production 
methods and excellent working conditions were 
observed. 

On July 7 the group flew from Paris via London 
to Glasgow, Scotland. A bus tour from there 
brought the teachers to the interesting city of 
Edinburgh. Living Traditions of Scotland, a craft 
collection of the Scots held at the University Mu- 
seum, provided a background for knowing better 
the interests and activities of the people. 

A day’s tour of the Border Country included a 
visit to Lyle and Seott Company, where cash- 
mere sweaters are made; Melrose Abbey, birthplace 
of Scottish weaving; and Sir Walter Scott’s home. 

The highlands of Scotland with long stretches 
of lonely country, desolate moors, and long-haired 
sheep provided very different scenery from the 
rest of the trip. It was very easy to see the plaids 
and tweeds reflecting the beautiful subtle color- 
ing of the countryside. 

The day of arrival in London, after an overnight 
trip from Glasgow, was spent attending a very 
interesting and informative course sponsored by 
the British Colour Council and International Wool 
Secretariat. Sight-seeing in London included an 
afternoon at the Festival of Britain. 

A days’ trip to Cambridge and a guided tour of 
some of the colleges acquainted the group with 
some of the educational methods and traditions 
in many English universities. The grounds, build- 
ings, and chapels show a development through sev- 
eral centuries. The return to Paris was made by a 
night train from London via a Dover ferry. 

Free time during the next few days in Paris, 
before flying back to the United States, permitted 
people to investigate and explore according to their 
interests. Many visited Eiffel Tower, the Museum 
of Modern Art, the Louvre, and Napoleon’s Tomb, 
to name a few. All enjoyed the last-minute shop- 
ping and visits to stores and the final accumulation 
of perfumes, gloves, hats, blouses, and fabrics. 
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It was of great interest to the group to realize 
that people the world over are faced with many 
similar problems. Taxes, future security, educa- 
tional problems, the high—and going higher—cost 
of living are concerns of people of France, England, 
and the United States alike. 

Differences in language, money, systems of meas- 
urements, traffic regulations, eating habits, types of 
stores, and bathing facilities sometimes produced 
humorous experiences in making wants and wishes 
known. Results were successful usually, but one 
notable exception was an order for one four-minute 
egg which was interpreted and served as four one- 
minute eggs! 

The group was greeted and treated with friend- 
liness and hospitality everywhere. The French, 
Swiss, Scots, and English alike all entertained the 
“Eminent American Professors” and did everything 
to make the group feel welcome, including dinner 
parties, lunches, cocktail parties, teas, and gifts of 
sweaters, samples of lace, scarves, stockings, and 
handkerchiefs. The feeling expressed and the 
warmth of welcome displayed by individuals and 
groups toward the home economists was most grati- 
fying and deeply appreciated by all who partici- 
pated in the trip. 

The group felt that there were many things they 
had gained which were impossible to acquire in any 
other way. They were able to see the people, see 
them at work, observe living conditions, and better 
understand economic and social conditions. Knowl- 
edge in clothing and textile areas was increased 
and a better understanding gained of production 
and processes. The trip has also opened up new 
areas of interest and created desires to further 
study art, architecture, languages, literature, and 
history. Interest in current events is keener, for 
there is a better basis for understanding and study- 
ing further the political, economic, and educational 
conditions of other countries. In seeing people in 
other countries and realizing the many similarities 
and common ideals, there is greater hope for solu- 
tion of problems and eventual world peace. 

Visiting France, Switzerland, England, and Scot- 
land was an educational experience, but it was also 
fun. The five weeks of carefully planned, varied, 
and well-organized sequence of activities provided 
more of value and interest than several ordinary 
sight-seeing trips could do. 

Plans for the 1952 tour include visits to France, 
England, and the Scandinavian countries. The pro- 
gram is being planned to interest all home econo- 
mists and provide one of the most important pro- 
fessional and personal experiences possible. 
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9am-5 pm. Meeting of AHEA executive 

board 

(Board also meets Sunday.) 
9am.-5 p.m. Meeting of state presidents 
1-9:30 p.m. Registration 
2-5 p.m. Committee meetings 
8 p.m. Program-of-work committee 
Evening: Boardwalk Promenade 

New Jersey Association Hospital- 
ity Center at Dennis Hotel 


UESDAY 


10 am-6 p.m. Registration 

8:30 am-5 p.m. Visit exhibits 

10 am. General opening session 

2-4 p.m. Consumer interests meeting 
Training of discussion group 

leaders 
45:30 pm. Committee meetings 
8 p.m. Division meetings 
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EDNESDAY 


7:30 am. Omicron Nu breakfast 

All day: Registration and exhibits 

8:30 am. Eye opener 

9:30 a.m. General session: Speakers, 
Leonarp Mayo, Haze. Kyrx 

Organization of discussion groups 

—Lavrence J. Tayvor 

24 p.m. Discussion group meetings 

6:30 p.m. International supper—Association 
awards 


HURSDAY 


7:30 a.m. Phi Upsilon Omicron and 
Kappa Omicron Phi breakfasts 

All day: Registration and exhibits 

8:30 am. Eye opener 

9:30 am. Department meetings 

12:15 p.m. Alumnae luncheons 

2 p.m. AHEA business and council meeting 

6 p.m. Alumnae dinners 


RIDAY 


8:30 a.m. Registration and exhibits (until 
3:30 p.m.) 

8:30 am. Eye opener 

9:30 am. General session: Address and 
findings of discussion groups 
and summary of general ses- 
sions 

ll a.m. Division business meetings 

12:15 p.m. Alumnae luncheons 

2 p.m. Research and trends meetings 

3:45 p.m. Council meeting 

(State presidents and executive board meet- 

ings will be held Saturday.) 


The 1952 annual meeting of the 
sociation is to be built around the 
Values im Family Life.” Three gen- 
sessions and an afternoon de- 
voted to study and action groups 
develop various aspects of 
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What Does AHEA Really Chink? 


ATLANTIC CITY - JUNE 24-27 


A problem of AHEA, as it is of all big organiza- 
tions—is how to let the world—or the membership 
itself—know what the individuals think. 

As subdivisions of a big organization—as re- 


searchers, as secondary teachers, as home econo- 
mists in business, for example—we meet on common 
ground. But almost never do we sit down together 
as members, just AHEA members—with the arm- 
bands of professional gradation shed. 

For one part of a day at our annual meeting in 
Atlantic City we are going to break down this 
bigness of our Association and think together in 
small groups where we can get a focus on our 
theme of “Strengthening Fundamental Values in 
Family Life.” 

When trained leaders conduct such meetings, the 
results can be enriching for all. A face-to-face 
meeting of AHEA members to pool the experience, 
the training, and the imagination of our various 
branches can produce inspiring results for all of 
us. 

Laurence J. Taylor of Hillsdale College in 
Michigan, whom many members know from other 
conferences as one of the most skillful persons in 
the country in incorporating the principles of group 
dynamics into conferences such as ours, is to be 
in charge of the Wednesday afternoon program. 
Meeting with Florence Fallgatter, AHEA presi- 
dent, Olga P. Brucher, chairman of the 1952 annual 
meeting program planning committee, and Mildred 
Horton, AHEA executive secretary, in Washington 
early in February, Mr. Taylor outlined plans for 
this special feature of the annual meeting and 
particularly for the advance preparation that has 
been going on intensively at AHEA headquarters 
for several months. Mr. Taylor will be in Atlantic 
City for the entire meeting, arriving on Monday 
to begin meetings with the groups who have special 
assignments for the Wednesday afternoon meetings. 


“What Do You Want from the Annual Meeting?” 


At the opening general session in Atlantic City, 
each AHEA member is to have an opportunity to 
express her answer to the question “What do you 


want to get out of this annual meeting?” in relation 
to the theme “Strengthening Fundamental Values 
in Family Life.” From the answers will be chosen 
the specific subjects for the Wednesday afternoon 
discussion groups. Thus, the groups will be geared 
exactly to the interests of the members. 
Assignments to discussion groups will be made on 
the basis of numbers on the registration badges. 


Plans for Wednesday 


Leonard W. Mayo and Hazel Kyrk, the keynote 
speakers on Wednesday morning, will set the stage 
for the group discussions to follow in the afternoon. 
An hour is allowed in the morning for the prelimi- 
nary organization of the groups so that the discus- 
sions can get under way promptly at 2 o'clock. The 
open discussion period will last approximately an 
hour, to be followed by the move toward action and 
the preparation of a group report. 

Results presented by the group recorders will be 
mimeographed for use at the general session on 
Friday morning, when a summarizer will close the 
session with the findings of the group discussions. 


Special Assignments for 150 


To carry out the special. discussion group 
meetings on Wednesday afternoon, 150 AHEA 
members will be trained by Mr. Taylor for special 
assignments in connection with the 25 group meet- 
ings. Each of the 25 groups will have a discussion 
leader, chosen for her leadership ability and ex- 
perience. It is anticipated that 30 local hostesses 
and 25 other hostesses will be needed to assist with 
arrangements for the meetings and to assure the 
smooth flow of traffic. 

Each group meeting will have a resource person 
and a recorder chosen for her ability in assem- 
bling the important points of the discussion. Ten 
alternates will be trained for special duties. 

The college clubs department has been asked 
to provide ten of its members to assist with the 
meetings. One of their assignments will be the 
rapid tabulation of suggested topies for discussion 
as presented on Tuesday morning. 
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Research 


Ascorbic Acid Contents of Frozen Orange 
Concentrates as Purchased on Retail Markets’ 


Dr. Anderson and Dr. Fagerson are assistant 
research professors in the department of food 
technology at the University of Massachusetts, 
where the research on frozen orange concen- 
trates reported in this paper was conducted. 


OR most Americans, a typical breakfast gen- 

erally includes some form of fruit or fruit 

juice which is expected to provide a major 
portion of the daily requirement of vitamin C. 

In view of the rapidly increasing popularity of 
frozen fruit juice concentrates in general and of 
frozen concentrated orange juice in particular, it 
was held desirable to determine the vitamin C con- 
tent of this product as it appeared on the retail 
markets. Current advertising themes assert that 
the ascorbic acid content of the frozen concentrate 
is comparable to that in the juice from freshly ex- 
pressed oranges. However, data do not indicate 
whether the frozen orange juice was obtained from 
the manufacturer's storage plants, where the tem- 
perature is maintained at O°F or below, or from the 
retail market. Such information is important be- 
cause poor transportation and storage facilities on 
the part of the producer, the wholesaler, and the 
retailer may cause a reduction in the vitamin C 
content of the frozen orange concentrate from the 
level originally present in the freshly concentrated 
juice. Thus, it was considered worth while to 
determine the amount and variations in the vitamin 
C content between the same and different brands 
of frozen orange concentrate as they were available 
to consumers on the retail markets. 


Experimental 


Twenty of the most popular brands of frozen 
orange concentrate were selected for the study. One 
six-ounce can of each brand was purchased in each 


‘Contribution No. 820, Massachusetts Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station 
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of six or more cities so that there was a total of at 
least six samples for each brand. The cans were 
packed in the Church type frozen food containers, 
which were kept refrigerated by means of dry ice, 
and shipped air express to this laboratory. The 
samples were stored in a quick freeze unit, main- 
tained at a temperature of O°F until they were 
analyzed. 

Prior to the determination of reduced ascorbic 
acid, the six samples of each brand were removed 
from the freeze unit and allowed to thaw at room 
temperature (74°F) for approximately one hour. 
The contents of each can were then transferred to 
250 ml graduates and mixed thoroughly. Using 1.1 
ml milk pipettes, approximately one ml aliquots of 
the concentrate were transferred to tared 125 ml 
Erlenmeyer flasks containing 5 ml of metaphos- 
phorie acid—acetie acid buffer solution. The tared 
flasks were then reweighed to determine the amount 
of orange concentrate in each flask, and the con- 
tents were immediately titrated in accordance with 
the procedure outlined by the Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists (1) in 1950. 


Results and Discussion 


The minimum, maximum, and average reduced 
ascorbic acid values of the reconstituted juices for 
each brand of concentrate are presented in the 
table and represent the milligrams of reduced 
ascorbie acid per 100 ml of concentrate divided by 
four, inasmuch as all manufacturer’s directions for 
dilutions recommended the addition of three equal 
volumes of water. These results are expressed as 
the milligrams of reduced ascorbic acid rather than 
total aseorbie acid inasmuch as determinations for 
dehydroascorbie acid were not made. However, the 
amount of dehydroascorbic acid in frozen concen- 
trated orange juice is believed to be small and there- 
fore would not materially increase the amounts 
reported in the table. This observation is confirmed 
by the findings of Mills, Damron, and Roe (2) in 
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1949, who reported only 0.5 mg dehydroascorbic acid 
per 100 grams of frozen orange juice. 


Briz (corrected for acid content) and reduced ascorbic acid 


REDUCED ASCORBIC actp PER 100 


C RRECTED MILLILITERS OF RECONSTITUTED 


BRAND BRIX VALUE ORANGE JUICE 
NUMBER or THE = 
CONCENTRATE 

Minimum Maximum Average 

muligrams milligrams milligrams 

1 41.4419 28.7 47.2 39.6 
2 41.5428 43.7 48.1 45.8 
3 41.2-41.8 41.1 48.9 {7.1 
4 41.5-41.9 37.0 50.1 42.3 
5 41.5418 45.0 51.5 47.2 
6 41.2-41.7 45 49.8 48.4 
7 40. 8-41.6 43.7 47.0 45.8 
Ss 41.7-42.5 42.5 45.5 4.0 
41.4-42.2 29.0 30.2 
10 41.642 6 14.8 50.2 48.0 
ll 41.3-41.9 34.1 48.7 43.3 
12 i.7-42.0 35.2 49.2 46.0 
13 43.7-44.7 30.2 34.9 32.8 
39.841 9 36.5 45.5 41.8 
15 41.9-43.9 30.9 39.7 35.7 
16 40. 8-41.7 42.2 48.1 45.2 
17 39.7-41.8 35.5 48.7 40.6 
18s 40.9-42 4 30.3 49.6 47 
19 41.5-41.8 35.1 44.2 41.9 
20 41.0-43.4 29.9 31.7 30.4 


It is interesting to note that of the 20 brands ex- 
amined, only 5 have average values of less than 40 
mg of reduced ascorbie acid per 100 ml of reconsti- 
tuted juice. Only one of the nationally advertised 
concentrates (Brand No. 1) was included in this 
‘ategory ; the remaining four were less widely known 
brands. Inasmuch as frozen orange concentrate 
upon reconstitution must contain not less than 40 
mg of ascorbic acid per 100 ml to be eligible for 
acceptance and to use the seal of the Council on 
Food and Nutrition of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, at least 75 per cent of the brands tested met 
this requirement. However, in the 15 brands that 
averaged over 40 mg/100 ml, seven brands had one 
or more samples that tested under 40 mg. This 
would indicate that it would be possible for the con- 
sumer of these brands to purchase occasionally a 
ean containing less than 40 mg (for example, in 
Brand No. 18, one can contained only 30.3 mg; in 
Brand No. 11, one can contained 34.1 mg). 

Another point of interest is to note that the dif- 
ference of 22.8 mg between the minimal value of 
28.7 mg (Brand 1) and the maximal value of 51.5 
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mg (Brand 5) of 20 concentrates examined is not 
much greater than the differential of 19.3 mg be- 
tween the corresponding values (30.3 and 49.6 mg) 
of a single brand (No. 18). In this respect, it should 
be noted that examination of the stamped or em- 
bossed code marks on the cans of concentrates indi- 
cated that for some brands two or more canners 
packed the frozen concentrate which was then sold 
under a single label. In some of these cases, the 
amount of vitamin C in one series of can codes 
would run consistently high, whereas the other 
canner’s code would have much lower values. Part 
of these over-all variations in ascorbic acid content 
may be attributable to the time of year in which 
the concentrate was packed. It is usually consid- 
ered that the vitamin C content of Florida oranges 
is at its maximum at the beginning of the packing 
season (November and December) and decreases 
somewhat as the season progresses. 

Despite the variations in the amount of vitamin 
C present in the frozen orange concentrates listed in 
the table, a four-ounce glass of any one of them 
would provide the adult consumer with a daily in- 
take of vitamin C in excess of the 30 mg specified 
by the U.S. Food and Drug Administration as a 
minimum daily requirement. On the other hand, to 
realize the National Research Council's recom- 
mended daily allowance of 70 to 75 mg of ascorbic 
acid for adults, approximately 945 ounces of the 
sample lowest in vitamin C (Brand No. 1) but only 
5 ounces of the sample (Brand No. 5) with the 
highest value would be necessary to meet these rec- 
ommended levels. 


Summary 


Determinations of the amount of reduced ascorbic 
acid present in 20 of the leading brands of frozen 
concentrated orange juice, as purchased on the retail 
market, are presented. The amount of vitamin C, 
expressed as milligrams of reduced ascorbic acid 
per 100 ml of reconstituted juice, varied from 30.3 
to 49.6 mg within a single brand to an over-all dif- 
ference of 28.7 to 51.5 mg representing the extremes 
among the 20 different brands examined. 
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The Dating Behavior 
of College Freshmen and Sophomores’ 


Dr. Connor, a former chairman of the AHEA 
family relations and child development di- 
- pision, is head of the department of home and 
family life, School of Home Economics, Flor- 
ida State University. Mrs. Hall, who holds 
an MS degree from Florida State University, 
is instructor of home economics in Palm Beach 
Junior College, Lake Park, Florida. 


WO groups of unmarried freshman and soph- 

omore college students furnisned data for a 

study of their dating behavior by answering 
an anonymous questionnaire. One hundred forty- 
three students were enrolled in a large state uni- 
versity (enrollment 6,000) and 124 in a small state- 
supported junior college (enrollment 400). One 
hundred twenty-two of the 267 students were living 
at home with their parents or other relatives, and 
145 were living away from home, chiefly in univer- 
sity residence halls or fraternity and sorority houses. 
There were 109 men and 158 women in the total 
student group. 

The group of subjects living at home and the 
group living away from home appeared to be very 
similar in nationality, religion, sibling status, and 
type of parental home (broken or unbroken) from 
which they came. There were striking similarities 
also in the educational and occupational status of 
parents of the subjects. 

More than half of the students included in the 
study were receiving an allowance from their par- 
ents and one-eighth government issue allotments. 
Only slightly over one-tenth of the subjects, but 
five times as many men as women, earned all of 
their living expenses and more than half of the 
men and one-seventh of the women earned their 
spending money. 

More than half of these students had been dating 


*This is a summary of an unpublished thesis, “Dating 
Behavior of Two Groups of Freshman and Sophomore Col- 
lege Students,” by Edith Flinn Hall, submitted in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the MS degree, which 
is on file at the Library of the Florida State University, 
Tallahassee. 


RUTH CONNOR and EDITH FLINN HALL 


since they were 14 or 15 years old. None of the 
women and very few of the men had waited until 
they were 18 to begin dating. More than four-fifths 
of the group were dating regularly when the ques- 
tionnaire was answered. 


The Dating Situation 


Both men and women in the junior college and 
the men in the university appeared to prefer single 
dates. Women enrolled in the university said that 
they preferred double dates. Neither the university 
nor the junior college students were doing much 
blind dating. Women living at home (junior col- 
lege students) were having more dates per month 
than women living away from home (registered at 
the university). Men living away from home were 
having more dates per month than were men living 
at home. Two-thirds of the university women were 
having no more than five dates per month, but only 
about one-eighth of the junior college women re- 
ported such a small number. However, the men 
at the university were dating much more frequently 
than were the junior college men. 

Only about one-sixth of the student group gave 
reasons for not dating. “Other activities” was the 
reason given most often by all groups. Appar- 
ently more men than women were not interested in 
dating. Several women gave “No opportunity” as 
their reason for not dating, and almost equal propor- 
tions of both men and women stated that they were 
unable to attract persons who interested them. 

In the opinion of these groups, the chief values 
to be derived from dating during early college years 
are (1) ability to get along with and understand 
the opposite sex and (2) an opportunity to increase 
one’s circle of acquaintances. 

The conditions which interfere most with the en- 
joyment of a date, as seen by both men and women 
in the two groups, were the date’s lack of interest, 
uncooperativeness, or being in a “bad” mood. To 
men living away from home “no car” and “time 
limit” seem to be equally as irritating, while the 
women of both groups listed necking and petting 
as interfering with their enjoyment of dating almost 
as often as they named the date’s lack of interest 
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or uncooperativeness. Other conditions which stu- 
dents listed as interfering with the enjoyment of 
a date included, “Get tired of trying to impress her,” 
“Her glasses,” “Someone around without a date,” 
“Rain and disagreeable temperature,” “When her 
mother is along.” 

These students chose their dates from several 
groups but tended to choose them from either the 
home town or the college group. Surprisingly 
enough, those students living at home seemed to 
confine their dates to the college group more often 
than did those who lived away from home. 


Characteristics of Dating Partners 


The majority of both men and women students 
in both groups set as requirements for their dates: 
a good reputation, an attractive appearance, and 
intelligence equal te their own. The group enrolled 
in the junior college considered physical attractive- 
ness more important in a date than did the uni- 
versity students. 

These students appeared to follow traditional 
preferences which demand that men be taller and 
older than the women they date since three-fourths 
of the men like their dates to be shorter than they, 
while nearly nine-tenths of the women wanted their 
dates to be taller than themselves. The majority of 
all the women respondents like dates older than 
themselves. Very few wanted dates who were 
younger. More than two-thirds of the men in both 
groups preferred their dates to be either the same 
age or younger. Very few sought dates with women 
older than themselves. 

These students considered unpleasing personality 
to be the most undesirable characteristic in a date. 
More university students than junior college stu- 
dents seemed to consider a bad reputation as an 
undesirable quality in a date. 

Reasons given most often by men for terminating 
a dating relationship were lack of interest, low 
morals, or finding out something displeasing about 
a girl. The women said that they would discontinue 
dating an individual if he showed lack of respect for 
them, if something displeasing were found out about 
him, or if either they or their dates were getting too 
serious. 


Dating Occasions 


Movies, dances, and parties were the most fre- 
quently mentioned places for dating by all student 
groups. Night clubs were mentioned more often 
than church as usual places to date, but neither of 
these was listed frequently as usual places for 
dating. There were few “on campus” dates listed, 
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although “school functions” were dating occasions 
for a good many students at the university. 

The men nearly always paid all expenses on a 
date; a few Dutch treats were reported, and a very 
few women reported that they usually paid all costs 
on a date (none of the women in the junior college 
and very few of the university women made such 
a report). Routine dates cost an average of $2 to 
$3; special dates cost an average of $5 to $6, but 
the range of cost is from less than $1 to $300 (re- 
ported by a former member of the armed services). 
Fraternity, sorority, clas# or “name band” dances, 
football games, dinner dates, Homecoming activi- 
ties, holidays, birthdays, and trips out of town were 
the occasions appearing most often under the head- 
ing of “special” dates. It was not unusual for 
expenditures for such dates to run between $20 
and $35. 

The usual hour for returning from routine dates 
was given as 11:00 to 12:00 p.m. and from special 
occasion dates between 1:00 and 2:00 a.m. One 
man at the junior college and three men at the uni- 
versity said that they had no time limit for return- 
ing from special dates. Almost three-fourths of the 
women living away from home appear to return 
from special dates by 1:55 a.m., but scarcely half of 
the women living at home return by this hour. 


Necking and Petting 


More than eight-tenths of both men and women 
indicated that they engage in necking and petting 
activities, at least “sometimes.” These students 
generally agreed that necking is characterized by 
casual kissing and light caressing, while in petting 
contacts are more intimate and sexually stimu- 
lating. 

Two-thirds of the men and one-seventh of the 
women said that they pet habitually; more men 
living away from home but more women living at 
home admitted to habitual petting. Necking and 
petting were reported to consume from one-fourth 
to three-fourths of the time that the couple are 
alone. Approximately the same proportions of both 
men and women living at home and living away 
from home stated that their friends neck and pet, 
but a good many more men than women in both 
groups of students reported necking and petting as 
a common activity of their friends. 

In the judgment of the majority of both men and 
women, neither petting nor necking is essential to 
popularity. Larger proportions of men than of 
women in each group said that these activities con- 
tribute to popularity. There were more students 
living away from home than living at home who 
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considered either necking or petting essential to 
popularity, although the differences in the case of 
the women students were very slight. The reasons 
most students gave for necking and petting were 
(1) beeause they enjoy it and (2) their dates ex- 
pect it; women at the junior college checked with 
equal frequency “Everybody does.” Slightly more 
men than women apparently felt that willingness to 
neck and pet resulted in more dates; but more 
women than men failed to respond to these ques- 
tions. 

The majority of the women placed the responsi- 
bility for initiating necking and petting upon their 
dates but credited themselves with terminating the 
activity. The men took major responsibility for 
initiating necking and petting. The limit set for 
necking and petting by the largest number of men 
was “Stop at a safe place.” -The largest number of 
women reported that they set kissing as their limit. 
Other limits mentioned by students included “A 
little fondling,” “Only the time she has to go 
home,” “Usually stop for fear of being seen and 
reported.” 


Concurrent Dating 


Two-thirds of the total student group were not 
“going steady.” The majority of both men’s and 
women’s groups agreed that going steady means 
“dating only one person regularly, but subject to 
change without ill feeling.” The advantage of 
going steady mentioned most often by both men and 
women was the security which comes from being 
sure of a date (date insurance). Learning to know 
the person better was an advantage mentioned 
almost as frequently by men students. Other 
advantages mentioned by these students were, 
“Makes you happy, gives peace of mind,” “Sure 
no one else is dating him (or her),” “Cheaper 
dates.” The disadvantages named most often by 
both men and women were, “Limits the span of 
social contacts” and “It ties you down.” Other 
disadvantages reported by the students were, “Be- 
come too intimate,” “Monotonous,” “People talk,” 
and “Too hard on school work.” 

Approximately 40 per cent of both men and 
women said that they never date others while going 
steady; 34 per cent and 44 per cent, respectively, 
date others under certain conditions. More of the 
university group than of the junior college group 
date others while going steady. “When one of us is 
out of town” is the occasion for dating others men- 
tioned most frequently by both men and girls. 

An overwhelming majority of subjects favor 
dating several individuals concurrently. Subjects 
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living at home cast more affirmative votes for this 
practice than did those living away from home. 
More women than men favor the practice. The 
greatest advantage seen in dating first one person 
and then another by all of the student groups was 
that one gets to know more people. 

Six per cent of the men and 11 per cent of the 
women reported that they were engaged. More 
students living away from home than living at home 
were in this stage of the courtship cycle. To almost 
45 per cent of the students, “pinning” meant “an 
understanding”; to 34 per cent of them it meant 
“willingness to marry.” It signified a definite en- 
gagement to 17 per cent. Giving or accepting a ring 
meant a definite engagement to more than 70 per 
cent of the total group; a class ring signified no 
more than “an understanding.” More women than 
men considered a ring a symbol of engagement. 


Parents’ Regulations 


Large proportions of both the group of students 
living at the university and the group attending 
the junior college said that they usually follow their 
parents’ regulations as to where they may date. 
However, more men at the junior college than at 
the university and more women at the university 
than at the junior college appeared to comply with 
these regulations. The parental regulation reported 
by the largest number in each student group was 
“No bars or night clubs.” Other regulations made 
by parents as reported by students included: “Be in 
at a specific time,” “Call if unable to return at des- 
ignated hour,” “Must not go far from city,” and 
“No burlesque shows.” 

Parents of girls, more often than of men, make 
regulations concerning the type of person who may 
be dated, and more such regulations are made for 
daughters living away from home than for daugh- 
ters living at home. The parental stipulations are 
that the individual must have a good reputation 
and be socially acceptable. Few men reported any 
parental restrictions as to whom they may date. 

Both men and women living away from home ap- 
peared to make a greater effort to have their parents 
and their dates know each other than did students 
living at home. The students reported as methods 
of acquainting family and date, (1) “Get them to- 
gether on occasions,” (2) “Have her over for 
dinner,” (3) “Talk for a while when he calls for 
me.” Seventy-nine per cent of the men and 97 
per cent of the women reported that their parents 
usually approve of the persons whom they date. 
When parents do object to the persons dated, the 
greater proportion of both men and women students 
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felt that the objections were fair. The basis of 
parental objection reported most often was the 
date’s reputation. At least 30 per cent of the 
women and 10 per cent of the men reported that 
their parents forbid them to date certain persons; 
in these groups there were more men and women 
living at home than living away from home. Some 
reasons reported for parental objections were: 
“Boy’s actions around parents,” “Too serious—too 
old,” “Undesirable habits.” 

Thirty-four per cent of the men and 46 per cent 
of the women reported that their parents approve 
of blind dating. Sixty-two per cent and 42 per cent, 
respectively, said that they did not know whether 
or not blind dating had parental sanction. Blind 
dating was approved more often by the parents of 
girls living at home than by parents of girls living 
away from home, but the reverse was true in the 
case of the parents of men. 


Conclusions 


Comparison of the dating behavior of the students 
who served as subjects of this investigation with 
that of students who have served as subjects of 
similar studies elsewhere suggests that, in this area 
of human experience, young people tend to behave 
in much the same way. 

The behavior in the dating situation of the sub- 
jects of this study who were living at home and that 
of subjects who were living away from home ap- 
pears to be more similar than it is different, except 
that, in general, the dating of students living at 
home is subject to fewer parental restrictions than 
is that of students living away from home, especially 
women students. 

For students living away from home, college reg- 
ulations appear to determine, to some extent at 
least, a number of the dating practices of men as 


First International Dietetic Congress 


The First International Dietetic Congress will be held in the Royal Institute 
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well as of women. For example, students living 
away from home return from both routine and spe- 
cial dates an hour earlier, on the average, than do 
those who live at home. 

While necking and petting are activities com- 
monly, engaged in by varying proportions of both 
groups of subjects, relatively small numbers of 
either group appeared to regard this behavior as 
essential to popularity. 

Parents of college students apparently impose 
relatively few restrictions in the dating situation; 
they usually approve of the individuals chosen as 
dates by their sons and daughters; and when they 
offer objections to particular people, students feel 
that their objections are fair. 
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Home Economics Club 
Has Social Service Project 


MARGARET OHL 


Margaret Ohl, secretary of the college clubs 
department, AHEA, is a student at Connecti- 
cut College. She writes about her club’s work 
in a New London settlement house, the project 
which won her school the title College of the 
Month. 


“They make me feel like a good cook!” Such is 
the comment often heard from a Connecticut Col- 
lege home economics student after she has helped 
prepare a meal for children in a local settlement 
house. Each Friday night these students give the 
children at B. P. Learned House in New London 
a nutritious and well-balanced meal for only ten 
cents. A sample menu might include: macaroni 
and cheese, tossed salad, cocoa, and apples. To 
see the children come back for seconds, thirds, or 
fourths—as long as the food holds out—is enough 
to make any aspiring young cook feel she is a 
success! 

Any home economist will feel it her responsibility 
to make life a little more enjoyable and satisfac- 
tory for everyone she can. Not only does she 
work toward this goal in her own family, but she 
wants to help others, too—especially those less 
privileged than she. Such a desire fosters the 


great interest shown among our home economics 
club members in carrying out special projects for 


underprivileged children. 
Visiting Children 

Club members naturally are able to visit with 
the Learned House children. Some of our girls go 
there afternoons during the week to lead the chil- 
dren in games and special activities. Piano les- 
sons, knitting classes, and team sports taught by 
college girls may be seen on various days of the 
week when the children congregate at Learned 
House after school. 

Besides the project described above, our club 
also helps children at the Cabot School in West 


Virginia at Christmas. Each child receives one 
toy and one practical gift, bought, wrapped, and 
packed for mailing by the Connecticut College 
club members. 

In addition, it has been a custom at our club 
Christmas party to pack clothing collected during 
an all-school drive and to send it to Cabot School. 
The packages do get wrapped despite the confu- 
sion, and everyone has a good time. The chief 
reward comes in the pictures and letters we receive 
from the children at the school. 

All members of our home economies club feel we 
profit greatly from our contacts with these out- 
side groups of children. We are learning that a 
trained person has an obligation to pass her knowl- 
edge on to others. She thereby creates a fuller 
and richer life for both herself and those she helps. 
And besides—it’s fun. 


Annual Meeting Plans 


Parricia DoyLe 


Wonderful plans are afoot for the 43d annual 
meeting of AHEA, and not the least of them are 
being made for and by the college clubs department. 
As a department of the AHEA, we have the privi- 
lege of complete participation. With other AHEA 
members, we will discuss “Strengthening Funda- 
mental Values in Family Life.” 

During the study and action sessions, college 
club members will carry through an assignment to 
compile suggestions drawn from the discussions. 
We have an unusual opportunity to learn about 
leadership training at our department meeting on 
Friday of convention week, when Laurence J. Tay- 
lor, who is coming to the convention to direct the 
study and action sessions, will give us the benefit 
of his knowledge and experience. 

Several buzz sessions topics have been suggested, 
and I can assure you that they are geared to the 
general theme as well as to our interests and needs. 

On the play side—there’s a beach party spon- 
sored by the New Jersey clubs. Also, we plan 
that everyone will have plenty of opportunity to 
get acquainted at College Club headquarters in the 
Madison Hotel and while walking down the Board- 
walk to Convention Hall only a few blocks away. 


Shirleu Lepper, Illinois Wesleyan University, 
writes about Mrs, Elizabeth Mortimer, who 
teaches home economics in mission schools; 
and Margaret Johnson, University of Minne- 
sota, describes Juliette Myren’s markedly suc- 
cessful career as a university teacher of re- 
lated art. Both Mrs. Mortimer and Miss 
Myren have found deep satisfactions in 
teaching. 


EACHING in an area as vital as home eco- 
nomies is rewarding in itself, reported Mrs. 
Elizabeth Mortimer when she spoke to college 

club members on the Illinois Wesleyan campus 

while on furlough from Malaya; but when the 
knowledge of nutrition, sanitation, and child care 
is as urgently needed as it is by the people of 

China and Malaya, teaching home economics in 

far-off places seems even more worthwhile. 

Mrs. Mortimer took her home economics degree 
at Illinois Wesleyan. In 1947, when the oppor- 
tunity came to work in 
Hwa Nan College, Foo- 
chow, China, she also 
had several years of 
teaching experience plus 
experience as a faculty 
wife as background to 
help her overcome the 
many difficulties of 
working in a_ foreign 
country. But she could 
speak to her Chinese 
students only through 
an interpreter. Further- 
more, she had to adapt her teaching to such primi- 
tive equipment as clay ovens. 

When the communists swept through North 
China, Mrs. Mortimer accepted appointment to a 
British school in Malaya. There she found many 
of the same conveniences we have in our country, 
but she says that the home standards need to be 
Mrs. Mortimer strongly urges students to 


Mrs. Elizabeth Mortimer 


raised. 


consider working in countries where home econo- 
mists can make large contributions to family wel- 
fare. 


Minneapolis Star Photo 


Elaine Trygestad, home economics club president, pre- 

sents the Betty Lamp award to Juliette Myren, assistant 

professor of home economics, at the University of Min- 
nesota Home Economics Day luncheon. 


College club members at the University of 
Minnesota, St. Paul, had a chance to give recog- 
nition to a much loved home economies teacher 
when they voted related art teacher Juliette Myren 
their “Miss Betty” for the year and presented her 
a Betty Lamp, symbol of home economics. 

All home economics students helped elect Miss 
Myren as the instructor they felt best lived up to 
the six points listed on the ballot. These points, 
chosen by a group of students with the aid of a 
senior faculty member, were: 

(1) Has maintained a good student-faculty re- 
lationship; (2) is a good classroom teacher; (3) 
is an example of the sort of person a home econo- 
mist should be; (4) shows interest in the students 
as individuals; (5) shows enthusiasm for her chosen 
field; and (6) interests students in her chosen field. 

Before her professorship at the University, Miss 
Myren was home furnishings specialist at the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts and taught for a short 
time at Michigan State College. She also taught 
in high schools in Minnesota. Miss Myren has 
the distinction of being the first “Miss Betty,” 
but the award is henceforth to be granted annually. 


Occupation: Home Economics Teaching 
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Extension 


Service Uses Television 


Leta Moore 
Oklahoma Extension Service 


If a panoramic view of the Oklahoma country- 
side could be taken from the Black Mesa plains in 
the western panhandle, scanning the 77 counties 
stretching eastward and southward from that van- 
tage point, a transformation would be unveiled. 

Thousands of television antennas, projecting sky- 
ward from housetops of city and country homes 
alike, would dot the giant picture, signifying a new 
era in mass communication—a new challenge to all 
of us engaged in educational work. 

On almost any day of the week, in any given 
home reached by one of the two major TV stations 
in Oklahoma City and Tulsa at present, the family 
within will likely view a well-done, interesting pro- 
gram which has something to do with family life, 
originating with one or more of the women special- 
ists of Oklahoma's Extension Division in Stillwater, 
home of the state’s agricultural and mechanical 
college. 

When television first poked its promising head 
into the Oklahoma picture three years ago, exten- 
sion specialists were quick to realize the potentiali- 
ties of this new teaching tool. Norma Brumbaugh, 
state home demonstration agent, met with women 
specialists and with extension radio specialists and 
mapped out regular television programs involving 
the women specialists. Some “live” programs are 
prepared and presented with the help of visual aid 
materials, charts, pictures, and maps. Other pro- 
grams are filmed under the supervision of the 
specialists involved and with the help of radio 
specialists. 

Programs presented in recent months have in- 
cluded “Pattern Alteration” by Ola Armstrong; 
“Christmas Gifts from the Kitchen” by Hermina 
Dohogne; “Making Draperies” by Evelyn Funk; 
“Slip Cover Selection and Finishing” by Grace 
Lee Spivey; “Nutrition and the Basic 7” by Ruth 
Peterman; and “The Family Cycle,” based on 
growth needed for different maturity levels, by 
Mrs. Leta Moore. 


In addition, a special 30-minute film was pre- 
pared on “Meet Your Home Demonstration Agent” 
and also a film was made on the high lights of the 
annual 4-H Cluh Roundup. Mabel Walker pre- 
sented a regular program on “Consumer Education” 
for nine months. 

Gladys Foris, assistant radio specialist in home 
economics, assists with the television programs. 


Acceptability of Monosodium 
Glutamate in Frankfurters 
and Pork Sausage’ 


Pavuuine C. and KatHerine LANGWoRTHY 
Michigan State College 


In the past few years, interest has been growing 
in the use of monosodium glutamate (MSG) as a 
flavoring agent. Its effect is believed to be one 
of enhancing the flavors already present rather 
than adding a flavor of its own. It has been sug- 
gested, therefore, that the addition of MSG to 
various prepared meat products might improve 
their flavor and/or permit reduction in the amount 
of spices normally added. 

Tests have been run in the foods and nutrition 
department at Michigan State College on the ac- 
ceptability to students of frankfurters and fresh 
pork sausage with and without added MSG. No 
attempt was made to evaluate the possible role 
of MSG as a substitute for part of the regular 
seasoning mixture. 

Preliminary tests were run with a small testing 
panel to determine the level of MSG to be used 
in the larger acceptability tests. The amounts 
of MSG used were: frankfurters, 0.05, 0.125, and 
0.175 per cent; sausage, 0.05, 0.10, and 0.15 per 
cent. The levels selected for the class acceptance 
tests were 0.125 per cent MSG in frankfurters and 
0.10 per cent MSG in pork sausage. The frank- 
furters and sausage were prepared as for table 
use, the frankfurters being heated through in hot 
water, the sausage made into patties and baked 
at 400°F until brown. Samples were served hot. 

Students in the food preparation and nutrition 
classes were used as subjects for the acceptance 
tests. As these students represent only one segment 
of the population, it is not possible to generalize 
from the preferences indicated by this group to the 
preferences of the consuming public as a whole. 

Six acceptance tests were made—three on frank- 

* Journal article No. 1309 from the Michigan Agricultural 


Experiment Station. Research supported in part by funds 
from the Huron Milling Company, Harbor Beach, Michigan 
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furters and three on pork sausage. At each test, 
students were asked to indicate whether they pre- 
ferred the test sample (MSG added), the control 
sample (no MSG), or had no choice. They were 
also asked to indicate the reason for their choice. 
All samples were coded and the order reversed 
from one test to the next so that the students had 
no way of knowing which was the test sample. 
Frankfurters. Two hundred twenty-seven stu- 
dents tasted the frankfurters, either one, two, or 
three times apiece, tor a total of 523 comparisons. 
The control was preferred 237 times, the MSG 
sample 221 times, no preference 65 times. By check- 
ing the reversals of choice and the reasons for 
choice, it was concluded that this group of students 
could not distinguish between the two samples 
on the basis of flavor. Breakdown of the data by 
the time of day of scoring or by first, second, or 
third time of scoring did not change this result. 
It has been suggested that the frankfurters 


Lucile W. Reynolds, who has recently joined 
the Joint Commission on Rural Reconstruction in 
Taiwan (Formosa), sends this “official picture of 
the home economics club in Taipeh, which was 
organized in January.” 

Several members of this Chinese home econom- 
ics club were educated in the United States. The 
charter members pictured above, with their school 
and present occupation, are, left to right, Lucile 
W. Reynolds, University of Chicago, home im- 
provement consultant, JCRR; Molly Chang, Cath- 
olic University, Peiping, assistant, National De- 
fense Medical Center; Vice-president Mrs. Mei 
Tsang Cheo, BS, MS, Mills College, professor, Na- 
tional Defense Medical Center; President Mrs. 


Home Economics Association in Taiwan 
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were so highly seasoned before the MSG was 
added that the students could not detect the added 
MSG, although the trained panel had been able 
to do so in the preliminary testing. 

Pork sausage. The same group of students scored 
the pork sausage, giving a total of 464 comparisons. 
Of these, 255 preferred the test sample with MSG, 
133 preferred the control, and 71 had no choice. 
These differences are highly significant statisti- 
cally and indicate a decided preference of the group 
for the pork sausage containing MSG. 

Summary. Preference tests of frankfurters and 
pork sausage with and without added MSG indi- 
cated that the college students who tasted the 
samples could not distinguish between the two lots 
of frankfurters but had a definite preference for 
pork sausage containing MSG. It was suggested 
that the frankfurters were so highly seasoned as 
to obscure the added MSG for the inexperienced 


taster. 


ECA-JICRR Information Office 


May Y. 8. Tsiang, MS, Ginling College, Nanking, 
MA, University of Minnesota, homemaker; Secre- 
tary Mrs. Catherine Y. Wu, BS, Ginling College, 
secretary, JCRR; Mrs. Gertrude Tang, BA, Mount 
Mary College, Milwaukee, MA, Catholie Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C., assistant to the home im- 
provement consultant, JCRR; Mrs. Tsingli Liu, 
BS, MS, University of Missouri, editor of Women’s 
and Children’s Page of Harvest, issued by JCRR, 
MSA, and USIS; Stella Wang, BS, Catholic Uni- 
versity, Peiping, secretary, MSA; and Jane C. 
Ebbs, University of Chicago, Department of 
Army, USA. Miss Ebbs has been in Formosa ad- 
vising with the military on improvements in the 
diet of the Chinese Nationalist soldiers. 
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€ Comment 


Change in News Notes 
in the JOURNAL 


Effective with this issue of the JouRNAL, greater 
emphasis is to be placed on news of general pro- 
fessional interest in the News Notes section. State 
news editors are now invited and urged to send 
news to the JourNAL whenever they have suitable 
notes of general interest. With this issue of the 
JouRNAL also, the makeup of the News Notes pages 
has been changed to a three-column page. 


Election of AHEA 
Officers This Month 


An AHEA vice-president and a new treasurer 
head the list of Association officers to be elected 
this vear. 

Watch for your AHEA ballot and plan to vote 
carefully and promptly. Election time for AHEA 
officers has been moved ahead a few weeks this 
year at the recommendation of the elections com- 
mittee of 1951. 

The official ballot will include pertinent infor- 
mation about the candidates for each office and 
instructions for voting. Read the instructions care- 
fully and remember that each AHEA member has 
the right to vote for the national officers, the nomi- 
nating committee, and for the officers in one divi- 
sion and one department. 

The complete slate of officers for election will 
include a vice-president, treasurer, two members of 
the nominating committee, chairmen-elect of divi- 
sions, secretaries of divisions, and vice-chairmen of 
departments. 

The AHEA has three vice-presidents who serve 
for three-year terms with some defined duties and 
some followed by precedent. For the first year, the 
vice-president attends executive board and execu- 
tive committee meetings and presides at one of the 
sessions during the annual meeting. In the second 
year of her term of office, the vice-president attends 
the same meetings, presides at a session of the 
annual meeting, and serves as a member of the pro- 
gram planning committee and as chairman of the 


committee on committees. As senior vice-president, 
she fills the important post of chairman of the pro- 
gram planning committee for the annual meeting 
as well as taking her usual part in executive meet- 
ings and presiding at an annual meeting session. 
She is also chairman of the committee on appoint- 
ment of salaried officers. One vice-president serves 
on the advisory budget committee and one on the 
investment committee. 

The AHEA treasurer, as is stated in the Bylaws 
of the Association, “shall have custody of all money, 
bonds, notes, deeds, mortgages, and other securities 
belonging to the Association and shall invest and 
reinvest, as directed by the investment committee, 
all funds of the Association held for investment. . . . 
At each annual meeting... the treasurer shall 
render a report of receipts and expenditures .. . .” 

Two of the five nominating committee members 
are elected in the even years and three in the odd 
vears, all for two-year terms of office. The nomi- 
nating committee presents the nominations for offi- 
cers of the Association and for members of the 
nominating committee. Nominations of officers for 
divisions and departments are presented by a nom- 
inating committee of the division or department. 

Candidates on the AHEA official ballot are being 
asked to assume special responsibility for the wel- 
fare of the Association. Effective leadership by 
those who are elected will depend upon the expres- 
sion of confidence they receive at election time and 
the energetic co-operation and interest of all of the 
members throughout the allotted term of office. 
When your official AHEA ballot arrives, read it 
carefully, and vote promptly. 


Packaged Television 


Programs Available 


A packaged television program ready for any 
home economist to produce over her local television 
station is now available from the AHEA headquar- 


ters. 

The program, called “Beauty plus Service for 
the Homemaker,” is built around the presentation 
of cotton dresses made to specifications ' developed 
by the AHEA consumer interests committee. 

All of the materials necessary to produce the 15- 
minute television program—from the seript and the 
actual dresses to press releases for the local papers 
—have been assembled in a compact kit which any 
home economist may borrow for a television pro- 
gram. 

‘American Home Economies Association Tentative Con- 
sumer Standard C_H.—1 Housework Dresses: Cotton. Copy- 
right 1950 by the American Home Economics Association. 
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Sadye F. Adelson of the Bureau of Human Nutri- 
tion and Home Economics of the U. 8. Department 
of Agriculture and Mrs. Dorothy 8S. Lyle of the 
National Institute of Cleaning and Dyeing have 
developed the program and outlined these steps 
for its planning and presentation: 


Contact the woman's program director of the TV sta- 
tion from which you wish to make the show; tell her 
how the show originated and its purpose. Enlist her 
interest in the production of it on her program, and ask 
for tentative dates 

Write to the AHEA office asking for a kit with which to 
put on the show, giving at least three dates for scheduling 


to 


the show in order of your preference 
Contact the woman's page editor of your newspaper for 
(News releases are sent with 


publicity about the show 
the letter confirming the reservation date and with the 
kit.) 
4. Select two women who are well poised and attractive, 
have warmth and wear clothes well to model the dresses 
One woman will need to be a size 14 or 16 and the other 
a size 38 or 40. You will be informed of the exact sizes 
of the dresses in the letter giving the date for which you 
will reserve them 
Schedule rehearsals for the show 
Study details about the dresses given on the cards that 


oo 


accompany the kit 

Be sure that the garments are pressed for the show 
After the show, mail the kit to AHEA headquarters within 
24 hours. The kit comes in a returnable mailing box with 
a label carrying the return address 


“Television Package Program” by Dorothy 8. 
Lyle in the June 1951 JourNa describes the de- 
velopment of the television program. 


Sixteen States on 


Membership Honor Roll 


Arizona, California, Delaware, Georgia, and Ore- 
gon exceeded their 1950-51 membership total in Feb- 
ruary. There are now 16 state associations on 
this list, as of March 1, 1952. Of the 16, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
New York, Oregon, South Dakota, and West Vir- 
ginia were not on the membership honor list for 
1950-51. We congratulate Arizona, California, 
Delaware, Georgia, Indiana, North Carolina, and 
Pennsylvania for repeating their fine record. Penn- 
sylvania leads in new members—109 more this year. 
You have recently received your reminder for 1952- 
53 dues. Many of you avail yourselves of the op- 
portunity to pay them to your treasurer at the 
spring meeting of your state association. They can 
be sent also directly to headquarters. Early pay- 
ment gives you the best service and the greatest op- 
portunity to participate as active members of your 
state and national organization. 


COMMENT 


Phi U Gives $2500 
to AHEA Headquarters 


tben, 
president of Phi 

Upsilon Omicron, 

presents AHEA 

President Flor- 

ence Faligatter a 

check for $2500 

jor furnichings 
for the AHEA 
headquarters. 


ANKERS 


Phi Upsilon Omicron, national honorary home 
economics fraternity, has sent to the AHEA Per- 
manent Headquarters Fund a gift of $2500 for 
furnishings for the conference room in the head- 
quarters of the American Home Economies Asso- 
ciation. 

Frances Urban, president of Phi Upsilon Omicron 
and AHEA field secretary, presented the gift to 
AHEA President Florence Fallgatter in the con- 
ference room at the AHEA headquarters in Jan- 
uary. Miss Fallgatter was Phi Upsilon Omicron 
president when Miss Urban first became a district 
councilor. 


Film List for Family 
Centered Teaching Ready 


An Annotated List of Films Useful for Family 
Centered Teaching has been prepared by Esther 
McGinnis, AHEA field worker in family life. The 
list includes sources and prices of the films as well 
as a brief description. Copies of the 11-page multi- 
lithed Film List for Family Centered Teaching 
may be obtained from the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, 1600 Twentieth Street, N.W., 
Washington 9, D.C. Price 10 cents. 
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New College Tests in 
Home Economics Available 


New forms of the tests on home management and 
household equipment will be published this spring 
in time for end-of-term testing. Tests may be 
ordered now from the Educational Testing Service, 
20 Nassau Street, Princeton, N. J. Packets of 25 
cost $2.25; packets of 25 answer sheets cost 90 
cents, and a scoring key 30 cents. A sample copy 
of either test may be obtained for 50 cents. 

The survey conducted last fall by the AHEA in- 
dicated that the tests already published had been 
used in a wide variety of ways. Plans are now 
under consideration for making available to col- 
lege teachers suggestions for the use of standardized 
tests and furnishing information on the interpreta- 
tion of test scores. 

Watch the Journat for later announcements. 


Opportunities for 


Special Summer Study 


Following is a list of workshops and _ special 
summer courses of interest to home economists. 
Title of the course or workshop, dates, and source 
of further information are given for each event. 
This list will be continued in the May Journat. 


Fourth Annual Field Trip to Western Europe 

Previously for professors of clothing and textiles, the 1952 
tour has been planned to be of interest to professors in 
all areas of home economics. 

June 15 to July 19 

Doris Myers, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 
13, Pennsylvania 


Catholic University of America 

Workshop on Marriage and Family Education and Coun- 
seling 

June 13-24 

Registrar, Catholic University of America, Washington 17, 


DC. 
Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College 


Workshop on Guidance and Counseling 
June 9-20 


Workshop on Home Furnishings 
June 9-20 


Workshop on Home and Family Living 
July 21-August 1 


Workshop on International Understanding (European Tour) 
July 9-August 26 
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Workshop on Family Life Education 
August 4-15 


Registrar, Colorado A & M College, Fort Collins 


University of Hawaii 

Workshops on Family Life Education (Muriel W. Brown, 
consultant) 

June 23-July 11—development of interdisciplinary approach 
to family life program 

July 14-August 1—implementation of contribution of home 
economics to comprehensive family life program 

Registrar, University of Hawaii, Honolulu 14 


University of Houston 

Workshop on School Lunch (in co-operation with the Texas 
Education Agency and the Production and Marketing 
Administration of the U. 8. Department of Agriculture) 

August 11-15 


Three-weck credit course on School Lunchroom Problems 
(in connection with the above workshop) 
August 11-29 


Clothing Clinic 
June 9-July 18 


Fay Anthis, Head of Home Economics Department, Univer- 
sity of Houston, Houston, Texas _ 


lowa State College 
Special course on Child Development in the High School 


Homemaking Curriculum 


June 16-July 23 


Special course on Group Work with Children 


June 16-July 23 


Workshop on Family Life Education (in co-operation with 
the Iowa State Department for Vocational Education) 
July 23-August 6 


Special Instructors Course on Home Nursing (taught by Red 
Cross instructor and home economics education staff mem- 
bers) 

August 6-11 


Workshop on Home Furnishings in the Home Economics 
Program 
July 21-August 8 


Registrar, lowa State College, Ames 


Merrill-Palmer School 
Seminar on Human Relations (for foreign and American 


students) 
June 16-August 2 
Registrar, Merrill-Palmer School, 71 Ferry Avenue East, 


Detroit 2, Michigan 
Eastern New Mexico University 
Workshop on Clothing 
June 24 
Workshop on Home Nursing (American Red Cross Instrue- 


tor) 
June 9-14 


Workshop on Methods and Materials in Teaching Clothing 
Construction 

June 16-20 

Registrar, Eastern New Mexico University, Portales 


New York State College of Home Economics at Cornell 
University 
Special course on Problems in Home Furnishing (extension 


course ) 
July 7-26 


Special course on Home Preservation of Food 
July 7-26 (home freezing of food) 
July 28-August 16 (canning of food) 


Special course on Diet Therapy (to meet ADA “Diet in 
Disease” requirement for hospital internship) 
July 7-August 16 


Special course on Adjustment in the Middle and Later Years 
July 7-August 16 


Special course on Choosing the House and the Neighborhood 
July 7-August 16 


Special course on House Remodeling 
July 7-August 16 


Registrar, New York State College of Home Economics at 
Cornell University, Ithaca 


State University of New York, State University Teachers 
College 

Marriage and Family Life Study Tour in Europe (sponsored 
by the National Council on Family Relations and Florida 
State University, Tallahassee) 

July 8—August 26 

Dr. Eugene P. Link, State University Teachers College, New 
Paltz, New York 


Ohio State University 

Conference on Human Nutrition [non-credit] (for anyone 
whose professional interest includes nutrition) 

June 9-13 

Dr. Inez Prudent, Ohio State University, Columbus 10 


Conference on the Small College Program [non-credit] (for 
home economists in smaller departments) 

June 30-July 5 

Dr. Dorothy Seott, Ohio State University, Columbus 10 


Oregon State College 


Workshop on Food Preparation Clinic 
June 23-July 3 


Workshop on Visual Aids in Clothing Construction 
June 23-July 3 


Workshop on Teaching Child Development 
June 23-July 3 


Workshop on Creative Teaching in Homemaking Education 
(open only to students enrolled in courses or workshops 
beginning June 23) 

July 7-August 1 


Director of Summer Session, Oregon State College, Corvallis 
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Pennsylvania State College 

Special seminar on Commercial Consumer Services (for 
home service workers with gas utility companies) 

June 9-13 

Mary Brown Allgood, Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege 


Workshop on Applied Nutrition (sponsored co-operatively 
with the American National Red Cross, Eastern area) 

July 7-18 

Dr. Eva D. Wilson, Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege 

Saint Louis University 


Institute on Family Relationships 

June 9-17 

Reverend Robert J. Henle, S.J., Dean of Graduate School, 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Missouri 


Teachers College, Columbia University 

Work conference on Problems of the Family in the Defense 
Decade 

July 7-25 

Mrs. Helen Judy Bond, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York 27, New York 


Teachers College, Columbia University and United States 
Testing Company, Inc. 

Summer refresher course on Textiles and Testing Techniques 
Given at U. 8. Testing Company Laboratories, Hoboken 

July 7-25 


Field trips July 28-30 


Dr. Dorothy Houghton, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 27, New York, or 

Dorothy McDonald, Director, Consumer Service Division, 
United States Testing Company, Inc., 1415 Park Avenue, 
Hoboken, New Jersey 


University of Tennessee 
Workshop on Handcrafts at Gatlinburg (two sessions) 
June 10-July 16 


Special courses on Home Nursing for Teachers (American 
Red Cross instructor) 

June 16-July 2 (at Martin Branch) 

July 21-August 8 (at Knoxville) 

Jessie W. Harris, Vice-Dean, College of Home Economics, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


West Virginia University 
Workshop on Home Equipment 
June 4-21 


Workshop on Writing for Home Economists 
June 30-July 15 


Textiles Workshop 
July 16-August 5 


Food Preservation Workshop 
August 6-23 


Dr. Sara Ann Brown, 110 Oglebay Hall, West Virginia 
University, Morgantown 
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HEA Activities 


National Conference 


of UNESCO Commission 


LovutIse STANLEY 

Member, AHEA International Committee 
ELIZABETH SWEENEY HERBERT 
President-elect, AHEA 


Dr. Stanley and Mrs. Herbert represented the 
American Home Economics Association at the 
meeting of the U. S. National Commission for 
UNESCO which is reported in this article. 


The U. 8S. National Commission for UNESCO 
(United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization) held its third national confer- 
ence at Hunter College, New York City, January 
27 to 31. 

More than 2,000 delegates included representative 
American leaders from the fields of education, 
science, religion, labor, government, and others. 
Some of the delegates were representatives of organ- 
ized citizens groups and professional associations; 
others came simply as individuals. 

UNESCO Director General Jaime Torres Bodet 
of Mexico gave a keynote address to the Confer- 
ence in which he warned that 

Behind every event that aggravates the present political 
crisis there always lies the old story of hatred and hunger, 
of poverty and ignorance and the eternal problem of selfish- 
ness and want of understanding. 


Howland H. Sargeant, deputy assistant secretary 
of state for public affairs, emphasized a similar 
theme when he told the Conference that 

We Americans cannot “go it alone.’ We need the other 
free peoples even as they need us. Freedom as we know it is 
being subjected to an assault which has no parallel in modern 
history. And we who believe in freedom must meet the 
assault together 


Meeting in over 20 work groups, the delegates 
looked ahead to the specific ways in which they 
and those whom they represented could promote 
the task ahead of spreading the broadest possible 
understanding of the United Nations and its objee- 
tives among their fellow citizens, and encouraging 
the personal participation of all peoples in world 


affairs as a means of achieving international under- 
standing, security, and peace. 

The following excerpts are from a few of the work 
group reports: 


Youth Serving Organizations. This group agreed 
that the identification of program activities with the UN 
and UNESCO is desirable to the degree that the general 
concepts of world brotherhood and world friendship have 
real meaning for children of this age our programs 
dealing with young aduits must provide the means and 
framework within which they can develop a very direct and 
active relationship to the work of the UN and UNESCO 
We feel that these programs must go far beyond the scope 
of activities in international friendship and enter with con- 
viction into the area of dealing with specifie problems that 
threaten the peace of the world 

We recommend to ourselves and our organizations 

That we assume the responsibility of sensitizing others 

within our areas of influence to the role that we have in 

developing basic attitudes toward the UN and UNESCO 

. That we define and make evident the relationship between 
the objectives of the conference and the objectives and 
purposes of our agencies and their programs 

That we re-examine and then exploit the resources 

already available in our programs and organizations so 

that they may be more fully utilized toward achieving 
the conference objectives 


College Youth. This work group included among 
its recommendations: 


The National Commission of UNESCO should attempt to 
coordinate and make available at low cost all materials on 
scholarships and other means which enable students to 
travel, work, or study abroad. This material is to be 
channelled to where it can be best used on the youth level; 
that is, to student government presidents, college editors, 
advisers, and placement services. 


Personnel for Overseas and International Service. 
As one part of its discussion this work group con- 
sidered opportunities for service by American insti- 
tutions, pointing out the value of 


professional societies, voluntary agencies and colleges to 
recommend candidates, with evaluation of their adaptability 
and regard to their availability. Sources: Sabbatical leaves, 
accelerated retirement, contracts for continuing cooperation 
with universities overseas (“cousin colleges”) 

Better organized use of the experience of persons returned 
from overseas service. 


Panel sessions preceded the work group meetings 
of the five-day Conference. At one of these ses- 
sions, on “Food and People,” Jessie Harris of the 
University of Tennessee reminded the group that 


One thing which most of those undeveloped countries have 
overlooked is the point of view and the influence of women 
We cannot have successful, well rounded food programs 
without well regulated homes and the use of science for 
better living. The desire for better living is the spark we 
need so that women and home economics are always in- 
cluded. To overlook that is to do things the hard way 
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Concluding the “Food and People” panel, Mrs. 
Florence Reynolds of the regional office of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization in Washington, D. C., 
asked for a new approach to our public promotion 
for technical programs. “A big publicity campaign 
does not produce an informed public opinion,” she 
stated, continuing that the real strength lies in the 
understanding and participation of the public. 
“We need the person-to-person approach through 
churches, fraternal and social groups, and citizen 
membership organizations.” 

In a panel discussion on “Pooling Resources for 
the Progress of Underdeveloped Areas,” one speaker 
pointed out the importance of adapting teach- 
ings to the culture as well as the needs of the 
people. In the group attending this panel there was 
also some feeling of rebellion against the emphasis 
on high degree of training and experience required 
to the neglect of training young people for the job 
and an explanation of kinds of training needed and 
sources. 


Points of Special Interest to AHEA 


Panel discussions and particularly the work group 
meetings during the Conference indicate the follow- 
ing points of special importance to AHEA. 

The function of national groups in promoting pro- 
grams with regional, state, and local groups and 
individual members at local level was discussed. 
The importance of work at the grass roots was 
stressed. Activity programs were emphasized as 
a means of gaining interest. The international pro- 
gram of an association should be co-ordinated with 
that of other groups. 

The importance of home visits in the programs 
of all foreign guests was stressed. All foreign visi- 
tors want to see everyday living, not “Sunday Din- 
ner” type of entertaining. Foreign visitors want to 
see a cross section of American homes and would 
like to remain for a week, if possible, in one home. 
This is a program to which the homemaking de- 
partment might well give leadership. 

Where a two-way exchange of students is not 
possible, there can still be a two-way exchange of 
ideas. Students from abroad can make profitable 
contributions in many ways on the campus and in 
the community to promote international under- 
standing. 

Members of associations such as the AHEA can 
define and make evident the relationship between 
the objectives of the Conference and the objectives 
and purposes of the international programs of volun- 
tary agencies. 

The UNESCO program at the college level has 
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to do with exchange of persons and ideas and crea- 
tion of international consciousness and understand- 
ing. Resources most closely allied with home cul- 
ture of foreign persons should be utilized. 

Voluntary agencies need some medium of ex- 
change of information about practices on the cam- 
puses and a list of opportunities for employment 
abroad. 


“Occupation Housewife” 
at Health Congress 


Haze. THompson Craic 
President, Pennsylvania Home 
Economics Association 


Mrs. Craig and U. Vivian Crow, AHEA treas- 
urer, represented AHEA at the meeting re- 
ported. 


Home economists played an important role dur- 
ing the meeting of the Twelfth Annual Congress on 
Industrial Health in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
January 18to 19. Although sponsored by the Coun- 
cil on Industrial Health and the Woman's Auxiliary 
of the American Medical Association, the theme 
“Occupation Housewife” created an opportunity for 
home economists to further public relations. 

Mrs. Lillian Gilbreth, woman engineer of inter- 
national reputation, but more, familiar to many 
people as the mother in Cheaper by the Dozen, key- 
noted the theme by stressing the need for job analy- 
sis in the home as in industry. In making such 
an analysis, co-operation is needed on the part of 
medical, engineering, home planning, and home- 
making groups. 

Mrs. Adelia B. Kloak, chief of the special serv- 
ices and publications division of the Women’s 
Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor, brought the 
audience an up-to-date picture of “Women in Our 
National Work Force.” In 1870 women made up 
less than 15 per cent of the working population in 
contrast to over 31 per cent now—which means that 
for every two men employed there is one woman. 
About 66 per cent of the working women are also 
housewives and thus carrying a dual responsibility. 

A study made on why women work, revealed that 
the primary reason is economie—to help support 
the family, buy a home, educate children, or pay 
medical bills. But most women like to work out- 
side the home when their home responsibilities de- 
crease. Women in the labor force at present are 
not replacing men. Of the 39,000,000 family units 
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in this country at present, 4,000,000 have women 
heads. 

With all these facts in mind, the problem facing 
industrial, social, business, and educational leaders 
is how to help the employed housewife. She has 
become a permanent part of our labor force. Some 
solutions offered are: (1) provide adequate and 
uniform working standards for women, (2) allow 
deductions from income tax for money paid domestic 
help, (3) give women the same opportunity for 
advancement as men (the median salary for men 
is $2500 and for women slightly over $1500), and 
(4) break down prejudices about age requirements. 

Some cities are attempting to help the working 
housewife by establishing day nurseries and extend- 
ing school hours, adjusting store hours for market- 
ing and shopping and opening public automatic 
laundries. More adjustments are necessary. Twenty- 
six per cent of working mothers (1950) have chil- 
dren under 18 and 10 per cent have very young 
children. These mothers might better play a dual 
role if their minds were at ease about the welfare 
of their children. 

Mrs. Herbert’s conclusions were similar to Mrs. 
Kloak’s. Industry must adjust to the working 
mother in such ways as increased health services, 
providing convenient laundry facilities, giving time 
off for marketing or providing marketing facilities 
near the place of work. 

[Author's note: Industry and business might go a 
step further and establish training courses for work- 
ing mothers—a training period of two hours a week 
for six weeks to show women how to lighten their 
work by using automatic equipment (with a sav- 
ings plan for buying such equipment) ; how to pre- 
pare one meal that might be stretched over one or 
two other days; and how to provide activity time 
for the family. One-day laundry service might be 
a part of the factory set-up. Packaged frozen food 
and other food might be obtained from automatic 
dispensers, or a market might be installed in the 
business or factory. ] 

Thomas Fansler, director of the home safety 
division of the National Safety Council, presented 
an alarming picture of the housewife constantly ex- 
posed to fire, steam, sharp tools, poisons, and, last of 
all, complicated electrical appliances. He reminded 
the meeting that the factory worker is given safety 
training and safety clothing when so exposed. There 
are approximately only half as many fatal accidents 
in the factory as in the home. When the housewife 
is injured, it is usually nothing but carelessness. 
Each year about 30,000 people are killed in home 
accidents, and 4,500,000 are hurt, crippled, or dis- 
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abled. The greatest number of accidents are caused 
by falls; next come burns, fire, electricity, and then 
poisons or poison gas. 

Mr. Fansler exploded the idea that 110 volts of 
electricity cannot kill a person and also warned 
against any dry-cleaning in the home, saying that 
dry-cleaning fluids are never safe—if they are not 
flammable, they are toxic. The person who is too 
busy or too lazy to get a ladder or a step stool and 
uses a chair to stand on to reach high shelves is 
inviting trouble. The person who leaves things on 
the stairs leading up or down with the idea of put- 
ting them in place later is setting a trap. 

John G. Bielawski, MD, executive director of 
the Michigan Heart Association, discussed the 
problems in housekeeping met by the cardiac home- 
maker. A cardiac kitchen with red tape around the 
upper and lower cabinets, indicating safe reaching 
distances for the cardiac person, was exhibited at 
the Congress by the Duquesne Light Company. 
Avis Broadhurst and Jane Grau of the Pittsburgh 
area demonstrated the use of kitchen equipment. 

The cardiac person is advised to use trays to save 
the number of trips over the kitchen; to place beds 
where they can be made without moving them; to 
fluff the pillows on the bed, not up in the air; to use 
long-handled brooms, dustpans, mops, and toilet and 
bathtub brushes to avoid bending. 

Frances G. Sanderson, professor of home eco- 
nomics and chairman of the home economics de- 
partment at Wayne University, discussed further 
work simplification for the cardiac homemaker. 

Edith L. Kristeller, MD, of the New York Uni- 
versity-Bellevue Medical Center described prob- 
lems facing the housekeeper who is orthopedically 
disabled. Of our total population, 12 per cent are 
disabled in some way. 

The wheel chair patient in a 27-inch wheel chair 
cannot go through the ordinary door; standard table 
heights are shoulder height on her. The average 
kitchen is either too large or too small for the wheel 
chair homemaker. She is constantly confronted 
with two serious handicaps—speed and balance. 
However, a long program of re-education can make 
the patient almost independent in going about her 
household tasks. Using trays, adjusting shelves, 
closets, and work surfaces to within reach, and re- 
placing doors with curtains help to make the 
patient more comfortable and independent. 

At the close of the meeting, Melva Bakkie, asso- 
ciate professor of home economics at Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, conducted a question and 
answer period for audience participation in discus- 
sion of the Congress findings. 
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Abstracts 


Education (Elementary, 
Secondary, and Adult) 


Contributed by Lita M. Canavan 
University of Utah 


Television and the high school student, P. Wirry. 
Education 72, No. 4 (Dec. 1951), pp. 242-251. 
The writer reviews studies showing that children 

and youth spend an average of two to four hours 

daily watching television. Then he reports on data 
secured from 2100 elementary school pupils in the 
spring of 1950 as follows: 43 per cent had TV 
in their own homes; 3 hours were spent daily in 

televiewing where TV sets were owned; about 11% 

hours were devoted to TV in homes where there 

were no sets; 67 per cent of the pupils stated that 

TV does not help with school work, while 30 per 

cent stated that it does. There is little correlation 

between educational test results and amount of 
televiewing. Excessive televiewing seemed asso- 
ciated with somewhat lower academic attainment. 

Similar results were obtained from studies of 
junior and senior high school pupils. Another con- 
clusion is that televiewing is heavier on Saturday 
and Sunday. Time spent in televiewing decreased 
with the length of time of owning a TV set. The 
author believes that this indicates that parental 
control makes itself felt and novelty wears off, 
and both parents and children become more con- 
scious of the time-consuming factors involved. 

The amount of televiewing seems to be rather 
closely related to the guidance students receive and 
the period of time sets have been available. There 
has been a decrease in reading, and attendance at 
movies has dropped since the advent of TV. Less 
time is spent listening to radio than televiewing. 

Boys are more avid televiewers than are girls. 
Seniors watch television less than younger students, 
and senior students feel that TV has as yet de- 
veloped a relatively small number of programs 
of artistic merit or educational worth. 

Votes were obtained on favorite TV programs: 
sports rank highest, particularly with boys, and 
Arthur Godfrey is a favorite with girls. The Johns 
Hopkins Science Review was liked, and there were 
suggestions that there be more programs like it. 


Comments showing attitudes of parents and 
teachers were obtained. They expressed a need for 
guidance and supervision in order that the greatest 
values may accrue from televiewing. Most fre- 
quently mentioned reasons for disapproval by par- 
ents were based on the belief that some TV pro- 
grams are too violent, too sensational, and over- 
stimulating. 

Teachers mentioned that program limitations 
were the low standard of educational offerings and 
poor quality of entertainment. 

The study shows that children and youth are 
taking television in stride and are making ad- 
justments which in many cases result in a success- 
ful assimilation of television in their total patterns 
of interest and activity. Parents, teachers, and 
community agencies should co-operate to provide 
a series of more worth-while programs. The almost 
universal appeal of television offers an unparalleled 
opportunity for influencing children and youth in 
positive ways. 


Teacher growth and the group process, P. T. 
Dixon. Educ. Leader 15, No. 1 (Nov. 1, 1951), 
pp. 3-5. 

An important current trend in programs for 
teacher preparation is indicated by a shift in the 
basic approach to improvement of the programs. 

The fundamental question when re-examining 
professional curricula is “What are the competen- 
cies of the superior teacher for today’s schools?” 
not “What courses or subjects are to be offered?” 

The pre-service training of the prospective teacher 
can merely lay the groundwork for the continued 
and even greater growth which logically and pro- 
fessionally should be expected of all teachers once 
they are at work in the field. One kind of compe- 
tence to be achieved by the prospective teacher 
involves understandings, attitudes, and skills in- 
volved in the process of continuing to grow pro- 
fessionally on the job. Fundamentally, these are 
involved in the dynamic democratic group process 
and are not acquired directly in a single course. 

Teacher education programs must provide prac- 
tice for competence in constructive participation 
in democratic problem-solving groups. This calls 
for classroom and other student groups that are 
democratic in the dynamic sense, actively engaged 
in the co-operative attack upon meaningful prob- 
lems which are based upon and growing out of 
direct experience of the student himself. 

It is unrealistic to expect prospective teachers 
to become effective participants in school staff 
groups or to provide similar practice for the pupils 
whom they teach, if their own preparation consists 
of the inactive listener's role. 
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Family Economics- 


Home Management 


Contributed by JANE Witson BaRrNeEs 
Kansas State College 


Customers’ patronage of a parent and a new 
branch store, D. F. BLANKeRtTz. Marketing 16, 
No, 2 (Oct. 1951), pp. 152-157. 

The study described here was made of the credit 
records of 852 customers residing in the trading 
area of a Philadelphia department store branch 
located in the largest secondary shopping center 
of metropolitan Philadelphia in an area lying just 
outside the city. In addition, facts, opinions, and 
identification data were taken from mail question- 
naire returns from 55 per cent of these customers. 
The analysis covers a six-month period of 1949-50 
following opening of the branch and the comparable 
period one year earlier. 

Results of the study indicate that the fear of 
switched business which retarded the branch store 
movement (and which still persists) may have 
been exaggerated. This case history suggests the 
ability of branch and parent stores together to 
secure new customers, to reactivate dormant ac- 
counts, and to increase the purchases of old cus- 
tomers, with both stores sharing in the increases. 
Most encouraging, perhaps, is the knowledge that 
the amount of shopping done by women apparently 
has not been maximized. When the eonvenience 
of branch location is added to the continued down- 
town shopping, additional store traffic is developed. 

Although this branch added to the time the store’s 
patrons spent shopping and the dollars they spent, 
it neither attracted new customers to the shopping 
area nor deterred other patrons from continuing 
to shop downtown as before. Nearby customers, 
in the “buffer” area between branch and parent, 
traveled most frequently to the downtown center 
despite the greater travel and time involved. 

The strength of shopping habits, the lesser scope 
of branch operations, and the prevailing opinion 
among customers that suburban stores offer poor 
assortments and lesser values seem to explain why 
downtown parent stores draw more customers than 
do branches. Branch and parent did not attract 
separate customer groups. Rather, both drew trade 
from substantially the same group. 

The use of family automobiles for downtown 
shopping was a minor factor among these suburban 
customers but was a major factor in their sub- 
urban shopping. 
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Should mothers have outside jobs? M. H. 
Osporne. Better Homes & Gardens 30, No. 1 
(Jan. 1952), pp. 16-17, 105. 

This working mother (the author) finds that her 
children are more self-reliant because of her ab- 
sence from the home. She forced herself to take 
a job because she was convinced that her children 
needed a good dose of intelligent neglect to give 
them a chance to discover their own abilities. 

The job she took was not needed for economic 
reasons or because the mother was bored. She de- 
cided she was overinvolved with her children. 
The daughters and son were dependent on her for 
everything. 

Now, after the two years she has worked away 
from home, the mother states that the children have 
the only type of emotional security which really 
counts—trust in their own capacities and lack 
dependence on constant assistance. The girls have 
learned to assume responsibilities and perform nu- 
merous tasks. This will help them to be capable 
homemakers some day. The boy is now the leader 
among his playmates, instead of the little tag-along 
he might have been. 

This mother thinks we need more of that type 
of resourcefulness now and for whatever the future 
brings. Further, she emphasizes, we need people 
who are independent, adaptable, and capable of 
individual thinking and that these characteristics 
must be developed while the children are young. 
The mother must not forget that her children are 
persons and entitled to live their own lives. 

Those mothers who have to work outside the 
home, yet feel guilty and worry about the effect 
their absence will have on their children, can be 
reassured by the story of this mother. 


Retirement and employment problems of the 
older worker, J. Campsett. Monthly Labor 
Rev. 73, No. 6 (Dee. 1951), pp. 695-698. 

The points of view expressed in the papers pre- 
sented at the Second International Gerontological 
Congress (September 1951) suggest that there are 
a number of reasons why employment is not the 
whole answer to the problem of economic security 
for older persons. First, there is the fact that 
positive measures to develop additional employ- 
ment opportunities can only arrest or slow down, 
at best, the declining labor force participation of 
older persons, particularly of men 65 years of age 
and over. Of men in this age group, 45 per cent 
were employed in 1950. In view of the present 
low rate of labor foree participation by women 
over 65 (less than 10 per cent), anticipated in- 
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creases in this rate will not substantially alter 
the problem. 

It is a fact that many older persons are unable 
or unfit to work, even at jobs which might be de- 
veloped to meet their needs. Furthermore, evidence 
suggests that continuing employment of older per- 
sons is not necessarily a desirable solution to prob- 
lems in all instances from the point of view of 
the business or the community. And finally, among 
some occupational and educational groups, oppor- 
tunity to retire from gainful employment is de- 
sired and anticipated by the individual. 

It is known, or there is good reason to suspect, 
that all of the present institutions for satisfying 
the economic needs of older persons are inadequate. 
Large numbers of these people exist today under 
conditions of serious want or of demoralizing fear 
and uncertainty. The plea of Professor Witte of 
the University of Wisconsin is for increased atten- 
tion to Social Security and the economic aspects 
of the problems of an aging population. An ad- 
vantage may be seen in the establishment of an 
adequate social insurance program. When older 
people are free to choose between continuing em- 
ployment and a retirement free from want or the 
fear of economic insecurity, the means of arriving 
at objective answers to many of their current em- 
ployment and retirement problems should be sim- 
plified. 

Additional research, publication of accurate, spe- 
cific information on employment of older people, 
and the co-operation of industry, labor, and gov- 
ernment will be required if success in increasing 
the percentage of employed older people is to be 
attained. 


How did you make out this year? Changing 

Times 5, No. 12 (Dee. 1951), pp. 7-12. 

This article presents forms that are to be used 
by the family for making an annual report just as 
a business does. It indicates simple ways of com- 
paring income and prices so that a person may 
know if his income is keeping up with higher prices 
and if the family is making the progress it expects 
of itself. 


Do you know how to buy a piano? L. and S. G. 
Wore. House & Garden 100, No. 6 (Dec. 
1951), pp. 181-182. 

The choice of a piano for an individual’s partic- 
ular needs is a confusing and perplexing decision 
to make. Brand names, styles, wood finishes, a 
wide price range, and varying guarantees add to 
the dilemma of this once-in-a-lifetime purchase. 
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The authors tackle the problem objectively by 
looking at pianos in several price categories. The 
used upright pianos costing approximately $100 
to $300 have a lot of good tone and action and many 
years of good musical service left in them. Piano 
retailers usually have these used pianos as well as 
new ones. These pianos are usually 15 years old 
or more and do not possess “swan-like” beauty, 
but they will prove quite satisfactory (after re- 
conditioning by a reliable piano dealer and not 
merely “oiled off”) for parents who are thinking 
of getting their children started with music but 
are not sure that their children will “take to it.” 
The adult who studied music years ago and has a 
hankering to get back to it may also purchase a 
piano in this group. ’ 

The second group of pianos discussed by the 
authors are spinet pianos ranging from $500 to 
$1500. The spinet or small upright represents a 
change of dress. It is smaller, lighter, easier to 
move, and more attractive to the eye. It attracts 
9 out of 10 prospective piano buyers. As there is 
close competition among the various piano makers, 
the authors’ advice is to buy in a local, reliable 
piano store equipped with a service department 
capable of keeping the instrument in perfect play- 
ing condition for years. 

Grand pianos costing $1500 or more are con- 
sidered in group three. Although baby grands, 
parlor grands, and apartment-size are terms used, 
the best way to classify grand pianos is to quote 
feet and inches: 4’ 10”, 5'7”, 6°11”. After all, it 
is important to know whether the piano will fit into 
the allotted living room space. One should buy as 
large a grand as possible, for long strings provide 
deeper, more resonant tones. Small grands (under 
five feet) must be tuned much more frequently to 
keep the tone pleasing to the ear. Grand pianos 
are sought by serious music students and profes- 
sional musicians. 

In considering pianos generally, one must buy a 
piano on which the keys are easy to push down. 
Whether you play the piano or not, you can tell 
the difference between a light-weight touch and one 
that feels sluggish. Piano actions do not seem to 
change. 

You should be the sole judge of case work, re- 
garding style, kind of wood, and finish. You are 
the one who will live with the piano year after 
year. Finally, if you still feel incapable of making 
your own choice, seek the advice of the best known 
piano teacher, pianist, piano tuner, or the local 
piano dealer who represents piano manufacturers 
of top-flight reputation. 
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Family Relations 


and Child Development 


Contributed by Mivprep I. MorGan 
Florida State University 


Social roles in the prevention of senility, R. 
Atsrecut. J. Gerontology 4, No. 4 (Oct. 1951), 
pp. 380-386. 

This study is of significance for family living be- 
cause the researcher found that attitudes and praec- 
tices developed in childhood make a difference in 
adjustment to aging. 

Three measuring instruments were used—a Role- 
Activity Seale, the Cavan Scale of Adjustment Rat- 
ings for Later Maturity, and a Personality Register 
—with the 100 subjects representing a midwestern 
community population of people over 65 according 
to age, marital status, and social class position. 

Eleven per cent of the sample rated low in their 
personality patterns, living from day to day with 
interests chiefly in the past. These people were 
difficult to live with and gave little or no attention 
to appearance. 

The second group of 54 per cent had little inter- 
est beyond their immediate family groups. These 
people were objective in their approach to problems 
but impulsive at times. They were neat and clean 
but made little or no attempt at adornment. 

The people rated high in this study constituted 
35 per cent of the total. They were altruistic, 
objective about their problems, and tended to pro- 
ject their thoughts to the future. This group en- 
joyed social life, met people well, and took great 
pride in their appearance. The description of this 
group could well fit many people in their twenties. 
Some subjects in their eighties were so trim and 
alert that special questioning had to be done to 
establish the fact that they were over 65. 

It was found that people with nonsenile personal- 
ity ratings had learned social, job, and recreational 
skills earlier in life. Important personality factors 
were: (1) good adjustment in childhood and 
throughout life, (2) ability to meet problems, (3) 
good relationships with other people, and (4) 
development of wholesome attitudes during child- 
hood. 


Economic factors and marital stability, W. J. 
Goope. Am. Soc. Rev. 16, No. 6 (Dee. 1951), 
pp. 802-812. 

Goode makes an analysis of literature in the field 
of sociology to summarize the economic factors 
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related to marital stability. He analyzes briefly 
the different researches as to the value of their 
methodology and findings pertinent to this topic. 

He found a rough inverse relationship between 
economic position and tendency to divorcee. This 
involves such factors as income areas and occupa- 
tions. Divorce may not be the “cause” of such 
characteristics of divorced persons as lower life 
expectancy, higher psychosis rate, and higher rate 
of juvenile delinquency but may simply be char- 
acteristic of the lower strata in which the divorces 
occur. 

Income stability is related to marital “success,” 
and this stability is related to size of income. The 
social meaning of the income is likewise very im- 
portant and involves such elements as the social 
role of the father as breadwinner and as head of the 
family and the unity of the family. If the wife 
works, an explanation is required and the prestige 
of the husband and family declines sharply unless 
the explanation is satisfactory (as, husband has 
been ill for some time). 

There is a definite relation between economic 
and personality problems, as each may be “pro- 
jected on” (expressed in) other areas of life. 

Most of these relations are cumulative in in- 
fluence. Withdrawal of economic support becomes 
a major expression of waning loyalty, making better 
interpersonal relations quite difficult. 


Outpatient psychiatry and family care, W. E. 
Barton. Am. J. Psychiatry 108, No. 7 (Jan. 
1952), p. 542. 

In reporting on the progress of psychiatric treat- 
ment in 1951, Dr. Barton says there has been a 
striking increase in the United States of mental 
health clinics during this one year. The number 
added was 475. 

Newer methods of treatment are also reported. 
The Jewish Board of Guardians (New York City) 
is using several types of group psychotherapy in a 
child guidance clinic. One of the types listed is 
therapeutic guidance groups for mothers. 

This question is asked for the future: “Could to- 
morrow’s pattern of function for a publicly spon- 
sored child guidance service be that of giving pro- 
fessional leadership to the community toward the 
end that each and every child is given the best 
possibility for experiencing security in a home where 
a father and mother understand his tota! needs; 
security in a school where teachers can respect his 
ability and uniqueness; security in a community 
which has a good conscience in discharging its 
responsibility to all children and youth?” 
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Foods 


Contributed by [Nez 
Ohio State University 


Varietal characteristics influence browning of 
frozen peaches, M. R. Grice, H. D. Brown, and 
R. C. Burrett. Food Eng. 24, No. 1 (Jan. 
1952), pp. 131, 133+. 

Rate of browning of frozen peaches is influenced 
by two factors in the fruit: tannin and poly- 
phenolase. Champion, J. H. Hale, and Golden 
Jubilee peaches are varieties having high rates of 
browning. Intermediate rates were found in Hale- 
haven and Elberta; low, in Eclipse and Redhaven. 


Effect of antioxidant on rancidity development 
in frozen creamed turkey, H. Lineweaver, J. 
D. Anperson, and H. L. Hanson. Food Tech. 
6, No. 1 (Jan. 1952), pp. 1-4. 

In an attempt to control the tendency of turkey 
fat to develop rancidity during cooking and subse- 
quent frozen storage, tests were made in which an 
antioxidant was added either during cooking or in 
the cream sauce. The antioxidant used was Tenox 
II, which is 20 per cent butylated hydroxyanisole, 6 
per cent propyl gallate, 4 per cent citric acid, and 
70 per cent propylene glycol. Limited tests were 
made with other antioxidants but are not reported 
in detail. 

Either cooking the turkey with the antioxidant 
or adding antioxidant to the cream sauce in amounts 
equal to 0.005 per cent based on the weight of the 
uncooked birds retarded the development of ran- 
cidity for a year. However, good flavor was more 
effectively retained when the antioxidant was added 
at the beginning of the cooking process. 


Chemical additions in foods, a statement by the 
Food Protection Committee of the National 
Research Council. Chem. & Eng. News 30, 
No. 2 (Jan. 14, 1952), pp. 150-154. 

Chemicals have played an important role in many 
improvements in food production and technology 
which help provide an abundant and varied diet. 
Each food in the diet consists of chemicals that 
are more or less characteristic of it and vary within 
narrow limits in different samples. Some materials 
are often combined with foods, as coloring, flavor- 
ing, sweetenings, vitamins, mold inhibitors, bac- 
tericides, antioxidants, emulsifiers, and minerals 
which are intentional additives. Other materials, 
such as pesticides required for the production of 
crops, may be found in foods as incidental addi- 
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tives. Every chemical used in food production and 
processing should improve nutritional value, en- 
hance quality or consumer acceptability, preserve 
food, or make it more readily available. 

Examples of these functions of chemicals occur 
in bread enrichment and in the spicing and smoking 
of meat. Contrary to some opinions, reliable food 
processors have not reduced the nutritional quality 
of our foods or created inferior products threugh 
the use of chemical additives. 

Four federal agencies protect the public: the 
U. 8. Public Health Service, the Meat Inspection 
Service and the Insecticide Division of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and the Federal 
Security Agency. This last agency is directed to 
establish a safe tolerance level for each chemical 
shown to be a poisonous material but necessary in 
the food production process. 

Forty states have laws regulating the use and 
sale of chemicals to be used in food, and many of 
these regulations are uniform. 


Consumer trends in new food products for 
homemakers, A. A. Scuaat. Food Tech. 6, No. 

1 (Jan. 1952), pp. 13-15. 

Information in this article is based upon con- 
sumer panel tests, information from manufacturers, 
periodical articles, and conferences with authorities 
on the subject. Problems of the homemaker include 
determining the amount of money she can spend for 
food, determining the best buys, satisfying the 
taste preferences of her family, and providing the 
proper diet for sound health. Today even the most 
quality-minded woman must think of both quality 
and price. Ninety per cent of the shoppers buy in 
person, largely on a weekly basis. Prepared mixes 
have wide acceptance because they enable a woman 
to produce a good product consistently, as well as 
because they save time. Demand is growing for 
manufactured food mixtures to be as much as pos- 
sible like those made at home. Processors are 
learning how they can remove many laborious 
tasks from the kitchen, put better foods on the 
table in shorter time, while maintaining the pride 
of the homemaker in her special privilege of feed- 
ing her own family well. A horde of little criti- 
cisms about packaging inconveniences are expressed 
by women, and there is a strong indication of a 
desire for truthful advertising and a demand for 
strict sanitation in handling food. The food tech- 
nologists need to tell homemakers about their pro- 
fession in a simple, direct way and take their places 
in society beside doctors, lawyers, clergy, and others 
who serve the public. 
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Nutrition 


Contributed by Jutia O. HoLMes 
Amherst, Massachuetts 


Further studies on the monkey antianemia fac- 
tor deficiency produced by riboflavin defi- 
ciency, 8. C. and C. A. Etvensem. J. 
Nutrition 45, No. 4 (Dec. 1951), pp. 583-591. 
Previous studies in this laboratory on the nutri- 

tion of the rhesus monkey revealed a unique con- 

dition precipitated by certain B vitamin deficien- 
cies. Monkeys fed a purified diet deficient in 
riboflavin, pyridoxine, pantothenic acid, or pter- 
oyiglutamie acid (PGA) lost weight and developed 
anemia, leukopenia, and an altered ratio of certain 
types of leukocytes. Administration of the missing 
vitamin produced suboptimum responses in rate of 
growth and blood regeneration. Further improve- 
ment was obtained by feeding certain liver products 
or milk, and the effectiveness of these materials was 
attributed to an unidentified substance named the 
monkey antianemia factor (MAAF). This con- 
dition develeps only when one of these B vitamins 
is omitted; normal growth and blood production 
result if all 10 B vitamins are fed from the start. 

In the present study, 11 monkeys were fed a diet 
containing all necessary vitamins except riboflavin. 
The monkeys grew for 1 to 3 months, then lost 
weight, and, after 5 to 6 months, developed anemia, 
dermatitis, a reduction in lymphocytes, and a re- 
versed neutrophile-lymphocyte ratio. Riboflavin 
was then fed at a level twice that required by the 
normal growing monkey. The animals began to 
grow, the dermatitis cleared, the blood picture im- 
proved, and the N/L ratios became normal. Even- 
tually, the monkeys reached a point beyond which 
further improvement did not oceur. 

When PGA was fed in an amount 10 times the 
requirement for growth, the anemia promptly disap- 
peared. A methanol extract of liver (MEL), con- 
taining only 1/250 the amount of PGA given above, 
also was effective. It is unlikely that the primary 
need precipitated by a deficiency of riboflavin in 
the monkey is for PGA. Rather it seems that the 
efficiency of the MEL is due to its content of the 
MAAF and that the effect of a high level of PGA 
is to promote synthesis of this substance. 


Nitrogen retained by six adolescent girls from 
two levels of intake, F. A. Jonnston and D. 
ScuiapHorr. J. Nutrition 45, No. 4 (Dee. 1951), 
pp. 463-475. 

The amount of nitrogen that must be retained by 
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adolescent girls for good health and for growth is 
not known. The present study involved 6 girls be- 
tween the ages of 13 and 14 years. They were main- 
tained for 9 weeks on a carefully controlled diet 
consisting of a wide variety of common foods. The 
amount of protein fed was 76 g daily during the 
first 5 weeks and 87 g daily during the last 4 weeks. 
When 76 g protein was ingested, the mean daily 
amount of nitrogen retained was 1.4 g; with 87 g, 
the nitrogen retained averaged 2.2 g. 

Calculations made of the amount of nitrogen 
which needs to be retained for growth only revealed 
an estimated daily aceretion ranging from 0.17 ¢ 
for adolescent girls gaining only 4.5 pounds yearly 
to 0.58 g for those gaining 15.5 pounds yearly. The 
mean daily retention of 1.4 g of nitrogen when 76 g 
of protein was eaten doubtless was adequate for all 
the nitrogen needs of the girls. The 87 g intake was 
undoubtedly more than adequate. 


The utilization of dietary calcium by growing 
albino rats fed diets containing lard or cocoa 
butter, J. R. Beaptes, H. H. Mitcuett, and T. 
S. Haminton. J. Nutrition 45, No. 3 (Nov. 
1951), pp. 399-405. 

The effect on calcium metabolism of two fats 
differing widely in physical and chemical proper- 
ties, lard and cocoa butter, was studied in rats. 
The experiment was one of a series concerned with 
an attempt to explain how a certain low-cost, low- 
fat cocoa impaired calcium utilization in growing 
rats to an extent three times as great as could be 
accounted for by its content of oxalic acid. 

The rations in the present study carried 20 per 
cent of either lard or cocoa butter; they were com- 
pared with one containing 1 per cent fat. The 
effect of the diets was measured by total retention 
of calcium expressed as a percentage of intake. 

The average calcium utilized was 73.9 per cent 
for the low-fat diet, 72.1 per cent for the lard diet, 
and 57.6 per cent for the cocoa butter diet. 

From measurements secured of the dry weight, 
calcium content, and heat of combustion of the 
feces produced on these diets, it is evident that the 
inhibiting effect of cocoa butter on calcium utiliza- 
tion was largely accounted for by the formation of 
insoluble calcium soaps. 

The authors state that these differences in cal- 


. cium utilization relate, from the standpoint of 


human nutrition, to inordinate levels of cocoa butter 
in the diet. (A child receiving 14 pint of chocolate 
milk would receive only 0.5 g of cocoa butter—less 
than 1 per cent of the dry weight of his daily food 
as cocoa butter.) 
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Housing and Household 
Equipment 


Contributed by BEVERIDGE 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


The year ahead, McGraw-Hitt DerartMent oF 
Economics. Elec. Merchandising 84, No. 1 (Jan. 
1952), p. 65. 

Credit restrictions, housing cutbacks, and mate- 
rials shortages will hamper progress; but increas- 
ing purchasing power means a high level of demand 
for appliances, radio, and television. 

As planned, defense spending will rise fairly 
steadily through 1952. This will insure high em- 
ployment and high personal incomes. Business 
capital spending will reinforce these effects. Per- 
sonal incomes will set a record because of expand- 
ing employment, widespread wage increases, and 
overtime pay. 

The big change-over to military production is 
almost completed. Production of civilian goods will 
not be reduced much further, short of all-out war. 

Consumer savings reached a postwar peak in 
1951 of 9.5 per cent of income. Savings are not 
expected to go much higher; therefore, new income 
is likely to be spent for appliances. 

Credit restrictions will probably interfere with 
appliance sales less in 1952 than in 1951; increased 
incomes make it easier to meet larger down pay- 
ments and monthly installments. Present inven- 
tories of finished appliances along with supplies of 
parts and materials left over from last year will 
prevent serious shortages in the first half of 1952. 
Rising production of basie metals will make a 
greater output of appliances possible toward the end 
of the year. Though spot shortages are possible, 
general shortages of all appliances now seem un- 


likely. 


One-piece seamless countertop, | Editorial]. 
Architectural Forum—Mag. of Bldg. 95, No. 6 
(Dee. 1951), p. 147. 

A new method of fabricating laminated plastic 
into kitchen countertops has been developed by the 
Chemical Division of the General Electrie Com- 
pany. By the new method, the countertop comes 
from the press with a rolled, slightly raised front 
edge and integral four-inch backsplash. The need 
for metal trim at the front and at joining of 
counter and backsplash has been eliminated. The 
counter is being made in six-foot lengths, with or 
without the sink. It is self-supporting and, there- 
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fore, does not have to be bonded to a plywood base 
as most laminates do. The countertop can be in- 
stalled over an old top or rested on base cabinets. 


Trends in housing materials show big change in 
decade, [Editorial]. Practical Builder 16, No. 
12 (Dee. 1951), pp. 103-104-+-. 

The Housing and Home Finance Agency’s divi- 
sion of housing research discloses changes in mate- 
rials used in house building between 1940 and 1950. 

Use of copper or brass piping for interior water 
systems has increased from 30 to almost 50 per cent, 
replacing the galvanized steel commonly used earlier. 

Steel and aluminum frames were used in one- 
fourth of the houses, compared with less than one- 
tenth in 1940. 

Basementless construction was used in nearly 
one-fourth of the houses built in 1950; almost none 
were built without basements in 1940. 

Asphalt shingles were used on fewer than half the 
houses in 1940, on more than four-fifths in 1950. 

Forced warm air heating systems were used in 
nearly one-third of the houses in 1950, in fewer 
than one-fifth in 1940. Use of room heaters and 
stoves showed a sharp drop. 


What to do with old mansions, | Editorial]. 
Architectural Forum—Mag. of Bldg. 95, No. 6 
(Dec. 1951), pp. 142-143. 

Rye, New York, is studying the problem of what 
to do with big old mansions, landmarks of a past 
era of expensive living. If the property is not main- 
tained, it blights the neighborhood. If houses are 
demolished and replaced by low-priced ones, sur- 
rounding property values are likely to suffer. 
Apartments made from these old buildings would 
be unwanted in times of economic stress because 
the ancient construction and high ceilings make for 
high operating and heating costs. 

For the planning commission, the problem is one 
of finding a solution that will be best for the com- 
munity financially. Replacement of these mansions 
by new high-priced houses would yield the highest 
tax income—but high-priced houses are in lessening 
demand. Remodeling into small apartments would 
yield a tax income about equal to local service costs. 
Replacement by lower priced houses would cost 
more for public services than the tax income. Con- 
version to tax-free institutions would cost the com- 
munity less for public services than would the 
lower-priced houses. These are the alternatives 
that the planning commission must weigh if it is to 
be ready with a solution to the problem before the 
owners of the mansions move out. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Grace A. MILLER 
University of Vermont 


Causes and cures of employee problems, A. M. 
MacFartane. Modern Hosp. 78, No. 1 (Jan. 
1952), pp. 116, 118, 120. 

The problems of obtaining, holding, and develop- 
ing a satisfactory work force are with us right 
now. New workers of high caliber are already hard 
to find. Such labor shortages put a physical and 
emotional strain on all employees and on the morale 
of a whole operation. 

The author offers the following suggestions to 
alleviate the situation and help food managers 
face the future with foresight and intelligence: 

1. Hire older people to work in food depart- 
ments. The older group is one of the largest from 
which to draw under present labor conditions. 

2. Use every source of contact for acquiring new 
employees. 

3. Realize that to make the best use of the labor 
market more assistance must be given the worker 
in developing on the job. Be generous with right- 
fully earned praise. 

4. Make it a point to show employees the hidden 
values they receive, such as meals, uniforms, 
laundry, and other benefits. 

5. Use skilled labor to the best advantage; take 
advantage of machines available; and reduce 
physical labor requirements to conform with physi- 
cal ability of older personnel. 

To conserve manpower further, cut down on 
operations within the organization. 


Short cuts in picking ace workers, J. 5. WaLTers. 
Food Eng. 23, No. 12 (Dee. 1951), pp. 69, 70, 
147. 

Selection of productive, high-grade food plant 
workers can be greatly simplified by using several 
statistically sound short cuts. This was recently 
demonstrated by success of a new personnel selec- 
tion scheme launched by a medium-sized cannery. 

It was learned from this experience that scien- 
tific selection will increase the ratio of high-grade 
personnel initially hired and assist in the up-grad- 
ing of capable employees to other jobs. 

The first requisite in developing an adequate 
aptitude testing program is an accurate job deserip- 
tion. Second among essentials are tailor-made 
physical check ups to augment regular routine medi- 
cal examinations. (The medical examiner should be 
thoroughly familiar with the job requirements.) 
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A third requisite should be hand dexterity tests in 
the majority of food processing operations. 


Work simplification—a tool in reducing food 
costs, E. Rosa, Jr. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 27, 
No. 11 (Nov. 1951), pp. 952-956. 

In hospitals, colleges, and other institutions where 
the dietitian’s services are essential, she is in a 
position to lead the way to the reduction of costs 
in the preparation and service of food. 

There is a growing realization that the same at- 
tention to reducing operating costs and to increas- 
ing efficiency that exists in industry must also be 
the basic philosophy to be followed in the operation 
of the food service department. 

This paper points out improvements that have 
been obtained through the application of industrial 
engineering techniques to both industrial and 
dietary operations, the specific techniques used, 
and the proper integration of these techniques into 
the activities of the food service department. 

The major aspect in work simplification is based 
on the belief that the worker and the supervisor 
are able to participate actively in the improve- 
ment of work details. The worker benefits from the 
introduction of improved methods through resulting 
work simplifications and the satisfaction felt in 
knowing every movement made is essential. The 
supervisor benefits because more of her time can be 
devoted to nonroutine problems when workers are 
well trained. 


Purchasing procedures, R. Nation's 

Schools 49, No. 1 (Jan. 1952), pp. 76-78. 

The purchasing department exists for the purpose 
of serving the other divisions of the school. Any 
system of purchasing procedures which can be called 
good must start with, and be based upon, a philos- 
ophy developed co-operatively. 

Practices which will develop good purchasing 
procedures should include the following: (1) estab- 
lishment of purchasing routine; (2) purchasing 
philosophy and procedures which are well defined 
to staff members as well as prospective vendors; 
(3) the agent’s buying where he can get full, sound 
value for the dollar regardless of boundary lines; 
(4) constant search for better sources of supply; 
(5) freedom of the purchasing office to select 
vendors and do competitive buying; (6) avail- 
ability of more than one source of critical mate- 
rials; (7) constant alertness of the purchasing 
office to economic changes as well as to the use of 
new products and new methods; and (8), most im- 
portant, integrity in all purchasing dealings. 
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Social Welfare and Public Health 


Contributed by Dororny Dory, 
Rosina Bianp, and 
Chicago Nutrition Forum 


Unfavorable living conditions may hold back 
children’s growth, J. D. Boyp, MD. Child 16, 
No. 4 (Dee. 1951), pp. 56-61. 

Anthropometric studies have shown that not only 
genetic factors determine height and weight but 
also living conditions. The pediatrician who en- 
counters a child who seems undersized or under- 
weight should consider whether the child’s growth 
may have been retarded by unhealthful living 
conditions. 

The pediatric department of the State University 
of Iowa has developed standards in chart form to 
judge children’s heights and weights for the periods 
of birth to one year, birth to six years, and five to 
eighteen years. These charts are useful in compar- 
ing repeated measurements of an individual child 
with well-defined standards before the physical ex- 
amination is given. The examining pediatrician 
directs questions and techniques during the physical 
examination to determine the significance and pos- 
sible cause of the deviation in a child’s measure- 
ments from the standard.—L.N. 


Critical evaluation of public health programs in 
nutrition, N. Jouurre, MD. J. Am. Med. Assoc. 
147, No. 15 (Dee. 8, 1951), pp. 1411-1413. 

The fact that arteriosclerosis and its allied dis- 
eases have become our number one public health 
problem must be met by drastic changes in the 
direction of public health practices. Diet plays 
an important role in the development and course 
of many chronic degenerative diseases, and more 
research and field investigations on diet are 
needed. 

Activities of national, state, and local public 
health services are reviewed to see how they are 
meeting the challenge stated above. The author 
says that in each state health department a major 
subdivision should assume responsibility for initiat- 
ing and directing nutrition programs appropriate 
to the problems of the particular state. Medical 


and dietary staff and available biochemical services 
are needed. At the federal level, the activities of 
the Children’s Bureau of the Federal Security 
Agency, the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economies of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
and the former nutrition branch of the United 
States Public Health Service are reviewed.—R.B. 
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Geriatric nutrition, E. J. Stieciirz. Nutritional 
Observatory 12, No. 4 (Oct. 1951), pp. 64-67. 
This is a review of information on the nutrition 

of the aging. Health in later life is predicated upon 

health in youth and through maturity; therefore, 


aging is highly individualistic. Good geriatric 

medicine considers the following factors essential: 

1. Individualization of dietary prescription. 

2. Recognition that habits must be modified grad- 
ually. 

3. Adequate water intake for proper functioning 
of the urinary system and the alimentary 
tract. 

4. Soft bulk sufficient to avoid constipation. 

5. Adjustment of caloric intake to lowered metab- 
olism and lowered activity. (Obesity adversely 
affects longevity.) 

6. Calcium sufficient to 
balance. 

7. Adequate protein intake. (One pint of milk a 
day is necessary to insure sufficient calcium and 
protein, and these nutrients help prevent anemia, 
tissue wastage, and the serious bone fragility so 
frecuently responsible for fractures in the 
aged.) 

8. Adequate intake of vitamins and iron-rich foods 
to prevent anemia.—D.D. 


maintain a_ positive 


Why be interested in child growth and develop- 
ment, A. H. Wasuspurn, MD. Child 16, No. 4 
(Dee. 1951), pp. 50-54. 

The goal of discussing child growth and develop- 
ment is the better understanding of a given child 
or a given adult. The physical vigor and mental 
health of an adult depend on the growth processes 
of childhood and youth as well as on the genetic 
constitution. The growing child and the maturing 
youth are not merely a means to an end but are 
entitled to full recognition. Each individual child 
must be studied as a whole integrated organism. 

“The importance of the effect of the personality 
characteristics of both parents and child on the total 
functioning of the individual infant or child, in 
health as well as disease, is not generally accepted 
by professional and lay individuals. 

“An adequate program for promulgating positive 
health measures is dependent upon a better under- 
standing of human growth and adaptation.” 

We need more emphasis on what the child is 
becoming as well as on the “how” and “why” of 
the becoming. We need more awareness of, and 
more concentration on, the interrelatedness of 
changes in structure and in the development of 
emotional and other aspects of personality —L.N. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by ELEANorE 
New York State College of Home Economics 
Cornell University 


Military will still use wool. Textile World 101, 

No. 12 (Dee. 1951), p. 250. 

The properties of wool which make it desirable 
for military use are: resistance to wicking of water, 
high resilience when wet, absorptive qualities, and 
resistance to free flaming. No other fiber developed 
to date combines all of these properties in the same 
way that wool does. 


Vat-dye fastness evaluated by microscope stud- 
ies, SOUTHEASTERN Section, AATCC. Tertile 
World 102, No. 1 (Jan. 1952), p. 147. 

An investigation of possible effects of fabrie con- 
struction and preparation on fastness characteristic 
of vat-dyed fabrics proved that construction of the 
fabric influences the penetration and depth of shade 
and that mercerization improves both. Light fast- 
ness and wash fastness are characteristics of the 
dyestuff itself and are apparently unaffected by 
fabric construction or previous mercerization. 


Dry cleaning processes, C. B. Fuuron. Am. Dye- 
stuff Reptr. 40, No. 23 (Nov. 12, 1951), pp. 739- 
742, 744. 

A better understanding of dry cleaning processes 
by manufacturers will lessen the troubles of the 
dry cleaner and the manufacturer. Over 15,000 gar- 
ments which have caused trouble are handled an- 
nually at the research laboratories of the National 
Institute of Cleaning and Dyeing at Silver Spring, 
Maryland. Most dry cleaning is done in a petroleum 
solvent, but chlorinated hydrocarbon solvents, which 
are nonflammable, are also widely used in metro- 
politan areas. Dry cleaning removes greasy or oily 
soil and is a less expensive process than wet clean- 
ing, which must sometimes be used on water- 
soluble soil. Dry cleaners offer such services as 
mothproofing and application of water repellants. 

A few of the numerous problems which the dry 
cleaner encounters are: certain colors which will 
not withstand dry cleaning; gilded fabrics that lose 
color; imitation furs of rayon which lose their pat- 
tern during mechanical agitation; net fabrics 
treated with melamine resin which sometimes pick 
up soil during dry cleaning; vinyl resin coated 
fabrics which might become stiff and crackly when 
the solvent removes the plasticizer; color loss 
around the neck of dresses caused by cold wave 
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solutions; and color changes of acetates caused by 
shoulder pads containing synthetic rubber latex. 
Most dry cleaners have learned to recognize the 
troublesome fabrics and finishes and will observe 
precautions in handling them. But there are some 
fabrics that will not withstand cleaning. Up to 
10 per cent of the articles received by cleaners are 
so dirty that they cannot be dry-cleaned. 


Fabric-permeating decal. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 

40, No. 25 (Dec. 10, 1951), p. 845. 

A new, longer-lasting decal, “Textile, Cal,” which 
will withstand repeated washings without loss of 
color and can be dry-cleaned with naphtha, has 
been perfected. Unlimited color combinations and 
decorative effects can be obtained. The decal is 
being used in many ways, including marking in- 
signia on army and navy jackets. 


Dynel shows high resistance to chemicals in 
tests. Tertile World 101, No. 12 (Dee. 1951), 
p. 127. 

Better Fabrics Testing Bureau, Inc., recently 
immersed ‘undyed 100 per cent Dynel for 20 hours 
in 80 different chemical solutions and found that in 
most of the solutions no changes occurred. Sodium 
hypochlorite bleach in a commercial household 
solution at 50°C had no damaging effect on it, 
indicating that properly finished Dynel clothing 
and blankets can be safely bleached or disinfected. 


Broad markets seen for Orlon acrylic fibers, 
[Editorial]. Teztile Age 16, No. 1 (Jan. 1952), 
p. 62. 

At a New York preview, a wide range of fabric 
types of Orlon acrylic fiber was shown. Among 
them were fleeces of light weight which were claimed 
not to pill or mat, even when wet. Marquisette 
curtains on exhibit appeared to be in good shape 
after 514 years’ use over a radiator in an industrial 
community. Double-faced drapery fabric of Orlon 
and rayon was described as especially practical 
where exposure conditions are severe. Because the 
fabric requires no lining, it has an economic ad- 
vantage. A man’s suit of Orlon, worn more than 50 
times without pressing, looked entirely presentable. 


Orlon B acrylic fiber. Textile World 102, No. 1, 

(Jan. 1952), p. 261. 

Several mills are trying out Orlon B (“B” stands 
for “bulk”) in experimental test runs. When the 
B-type filament is used in staple form it becomes 
“bulkier” and covers a fabric more fully for the 
same weight of yarn. 


New Books 


Growing in the Older Years. Edited by Witma 
Donanve and CLark Tispitts. Ann Arbor: Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, 1951, 204 pp., $2.50. 
The current volume, third in a series, compares 

favorably with other works in the same field and is 
a stride toward solution of a problem that con- 
fronts the aged. As it is a compilation of mate- 
rial from various authors, there is some inevitable 
contradiction—but not as to basic principles. It 
is a good book and worth while, albeit weak in spots 
and occasionally repetitious. The ideas advanced 
cannot be said to be particularly new, but they are 
well presented. In the field of education the sug- 
gestions are very sound. 

“Our culture has been adjusted to the abilities 
and the needs of children, youth, and young adults,” 
it states significantly; also this: “Teaching people 
hobbies, or teaching those in later years new voca- 
tional skills when their basic problem does not 
concern their vocational competency, is being less 
than realistic.” 

Some vital considerations are pointed out: Pro- 
grams must be based on the needs of the group 
being served. Older people want useful activities 
and participation in affairs with other people. 
From the point of view of mental health, the cen- 
tral problem is to give older people a sense of par- 
ticipation and purpose in life. The group leader 
must try early in the program to establish success 
experience and should strive to make the first few 
meetings emotionally satisfying. 

This semitechnical book is forced to deal chiefly 
with theory, as relatively little has been done thus 
far in the field of geriatrics. The fact that the field 
is comparatively unexplored was recognized by its 
authors, who have made a real contribution in 
Growing in the Older Years to the literature on 
the subject—E.tste Russet, Los Angeles 
City Health Department. 


Home Furnishings. By Karen R. Giuesrie. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951, 485 pp., 
$7.65. 

Here is a book which gathers into one readable, 
clearly organized, and fairly extensive form the in- 
formation necessary to enable a layman to pur- 
chase intelligently most types of household furnish- 
ings and accessories. The author, associate pro- 


fessor in the New York University School of Re- 
tailing, has compiled her book from an enormous 
range of sources, many of them closed to the gen- 
eral public. Quality in relation to cost, compara- 
tive durability, and the differing care required for 
the same object in various materials are all dis- 
cussed in sufficient detail. Reference charts show 
typical upholstered and case goods furniture, items 
of china, glass, and silver (frequently with their 
usual dimensions or capacities), types of lamps, 
clocks, household utensils. These are uniquely 
specific and helpful. 

Technical information, necessary to an under- 
standing of manufacturing processes or the charac- 
ter of an object, is clarified throughout in language 
understandable by the lay reader. The question 
of design is left relatively untouched, by intention. 
Since most of the illustrations have been loaned 
from a multitude of sources, it is perhaps inevitable 
that their variations, as to style and scale of both 
line cuts and half tones, should seem uncoordinated. 

The format, while uninspired, is acceptable. The 
index should be more detailed or a glossary should 
be added, for many technical terms are, at present, 
buried irretrievably in the text. A rather full 
bibliography and an excellent series of review proj- 
ects and questions are included.—Janer K. Smirn, 
Florida State University. 


The Girl's Daily Life. By Laura Van 
Duzer, Epona M. Anprix, L. Bospen- 
myer, E. Maupe Hawkins, Mary E. HemMenrs- 
BAUGH, and Exsa P. Pace. Fourth edition. Chi- 
cago: J. P. Lippincorr Co., 1951, 646 pp., $3.60. 
This is the second edition of the book under the 

present title. It was completely rewritten in 1944 

when the title was changed from Everyday Living 

for Girls to The Girl’s Daily Life. 

The objectives of the book as stated in the preface 
continue to be the development of good standards 
of living and appreciation of the value of personal 
and social development in the high school girl. 

The book is written for juniors and seniors in 
high school and is set up on the unit basis—con- 
taining sixteen units. The excellent reference lists 
for each unit have been revised and brought up to 
date and many new illustrations added. 

Units on “Clothes for Service” and “Care in 
Spending” have been revised, making the prices 
and budgets in keeping with present-day living. 

The units on “Leisure Time,” “Careful Groom- 
ing,” “Business Behavior,” and “Home Manage- 
ment” have also been brought up to date. 

This book should be a helpful reference for 
teachers and pupils —Eva W. Arizona De- 
partment of Vocational Education, Phoeniz. 
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Know Your Fabrics. By Lucy D. Taytor. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1951, 366 pp., 
$6.75. 

For the student of interior decoration and art or 
the layman who desires concise information for 
fabric selection for a window or a piece of furni- 
ture, this book is the answer. It considers fabric 
structure and design, historic fabrics, and fabrie 
selection. The section on fabric structure deals 
with the identification of standard types, their 
possible uses, and other information that precedes 
intelligent selection from the standpoint of design. 
The author makes no attempt to be all inclusive. 
Typical items of furniture, modern and period, are 
discussed and compared with the fabrics previously 
considered. This book then brings together infor- 
mation that one formerly found in many different 
references. 

The material is very well organized, the illustra- 
tions graphically supplement the text, and the 
format is attractive. The author is well qualified 
to write on this subject as she has had various 
experiences as decorator and teacher in art and 
interior decoration—MiGNnon Perry, Utah State 
Agricultural College. 


Tailoring for the Family. By Bonnie V. Goop- 
MAN. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951, 408 
pp., $4.75. 

Tailoring for the Family brings together material 
pertinent to the processes involved in the con- 
struction of tailored and semitailored garments. 
The fundamentals of the tailoring process are pre- 
sented in a clear, concise manner which is easy to 
understand and provides an excellent guide for the 
person with limited experience in the construction 
of tailored garments. 

The author has drawn heavily on her experience 
in teaching tailoring at the college level and has 
organized the material in a manner which should 
be most useful as a text or reference for courses 
of this kind. The material presented is up to date 
and cognizant of the problems encountered in de- 
signs other than the strictly tailored suit or coat. 
More than the usual amount of emphasis is given 
the selection of design, fabric, and findings for the 
tailored and semitailored garment. 

The illustrations showing construction, pressing, 
and tailoring techniques are clear and well chosen. 
Those included in the chapter on securing the pro- 
fessional look provide excellent help on a variety of 
problems for which suggestions are difficult to 
find. 

The latter part of the book is devoted to the 
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selection and construction of tailored garments for 
men and children. This is a worth-while contribu- 
tion to an area where little up-to-date material is 
available-—Lois Ohio State University. 


Designing Your Own Dress Patterns. By HeLex 
Nico: Tanovus. Peoria, Illinois: Chas. A. Ben- 
nett Co., Inc., 1951, 208 pp., $5.95. 

Designing Your Own Dress Patterns is a presen- 
tation of pattern drafting that is rather clever. 
It starts with a basic pattern and by means of a 
few symbols and measurements develops a method 
of pattern making. The scale drawings and deserip- 
tions are especially good. The directions are for 
simple as well as for somewhat complex patterns. 
Patterns for women and for girls are included. 

The book should be especially helpful to the 
person who makes her own patterns as well as to 
the designer who registers her ideas through the 
medium of pattern manipulation. It should help 
many users of patterns, including teachers and 
students, to understand them better—Mariam 8. 
Morse, Ohio University. 


Child’s Book of Sewing. By Jane CHAPMAN. 
New York: Greenberg: Publisher, 1951, 88 pp., 
paper over board $1.50; buckram $2.50. 

This book has a positive approach to sewing for 

a beginner who is learning to read or for an older 

child who has never sewed. It is an excellent 


pictorial primer that should delight the fancy of 


any little girl who has a desire or ambition to 
manipulate scissors, needle, thimble, ruler, pins, 
and other fascinating items in mother’s sewing 
basket. 

The articles chosen by the author for the novice 
to sew should have appeal for any youngster who 
may derive pride out of her finished product. 

The colored diagrams and the illustrations are 
unusually well done and descriptive. The’ print 
is adequately large and clear, and the directions 
easy to follow. The essentials and basic funda- 
mentals of sewing, from threading a needle and 
making the various types of hand stitchings to 
sewing on a button and making a buttonhole, are 
comprehensive and interestingly included. 

The final few pages, devoted to aids for an adult 
assisting the child to learn to sew, should prove very 
helpful to any individual who is not too adept at 
the art of sewing. 

A Child’s Book of Sewing should prove a very 
welcome, practical, and useful 88-page volume for 
any child’s library —Marcaret Larsen MANGer, 
Alexandria, Virginia. 


Editor’s Mail 


Role-playing as a means of stimulating group 
discussion becomes even more effective with the 
use of hand puppets, states Jean Schick Grossman 
in “How to Use Hand Puppets in Group Discus- 
sions.” The field toward which this 52-page 
pamphlet is aimed is that of family life education, 
and the author describes situations which show the 
variety of groups from which a leader may gain 
insights with the aid of the puppets—children, 
parents, teachers and psychologists, nurses, social 
workers and group leaders, and school adminis- 
trators. Much understanding of human relation- 
ships is communicated to the reader through the 
vivid descriptions. The chapter on making puppets 
adds to the value of the book, which may be ordered 
by title from Play Schools Association, Inc., 119 
West 57th Street, New York 19, New York. Price 
60 cents. 


“Consumer Problems in a Period of Interna- 
tional Tension” is the title of the fifteenth anni- 
versary report from Consumers Union, which gives 
speeches in the field of price stabilization, nutri- 
tion, housing, consumer standards, and consumer 
economics. The talks were presented at a week-end 
conference at Poughkeepsie, New York, organized 
by Consumers Union in co-operation with the Vas- 
sar Summer Institute for Family and Community 
Living. Besides the speeches, the report includes 
“Facts on Consumers Union Subscribers” and “An 
Appraisal of Consumers Union After Fifteen Years.” 
Copies may be obtained by writing Consumers 
Union of United States, Inc., 38 East First Street, 
New York 3, New York. Price $1. 


“They Work While You Play” is « study made 
by the United States Department of Labor of teen- 
age boys and girls employed in amusement in- 
dustries. It points out that in recent years there 
has been a rapid growth in employment in these 
industries of young persons under 18. They are 
not appreciably protected by federal iegislation be- 
cause the work is largely part time and usually of 
a local nature. The booklet’s section of conclu- 
sions and recommendations tells what citizens may 
do to protect children from excessive cost to future 
well-being, resulting from loss of sleep, rest, study, 
and right play with youngsters of their own age. 


This bulletin No. 124 of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor may be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. Price 15 cents. 


“Teachers Contribute to Child Health,” « 
publication of the Office of Education, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, tells just what part teachers can 
play in the schools to help bring about a healthier 
nation. For example, teachers help children under- 
stand why physical examinations must be made 
periodically. The teacher's part in healthful school 
living is explained, with emphasis on her own health 
and habits and her planning of the school day so 
that children’s health is not impaired by pressures 
that overstimulate or cause frustration or anxiety. 

Health instruction programs should be built to 
contribute to both individual and group fitness, the 
authors point out; therefore, the teacher must deter- 
mine needs and interests of her pupils by surveying 
out-of-school activities available to children and 
studying school absence records to learn what the 
definite needs are. Many other suggestions are 
given, such as the determination and use of com- 
munity resources available for assistance in health 
teaching. In addition, this booklet provides a 
bibliography. Order as Federal Security Agency 
Bulletin 1951, No. 8, from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Price 20 cents. 


Two new “Life Adjustment” booklets are just 
off the press. “Primer of Atomic Energy” gives 
the basic facts on atomic energy in terms that 
make them useful to young people, and “Clubs Are 
Fun” describes projects for groups in grades six to 
nine (“junior” series). Science Research Associates 
have had the booklets prepared by recognized au- 
thors in the usual SRA attractive style. Another 
booklet in the “Better Living” series for parents 
and teachers is “Why Children Misbehave” by 
Charles W. Leonard, superintendent of the Illinois 
State Training School for Boys, St. Charles, Illinois. 
Each booklet is priced at 40 cents or three copies 
for $1. Order from Science Research Associates, 
57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois. 


“Electric Light for the Farmstead” is a thor- 
ough, up-to-date revision of an old booklet of the 
same title. Elizabeth Beveridge, housing specialist 
with the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economies, is co-author of the publication, which 
contains much information useful in the city home 
as well. About 18 of the 48 pages are devoted to 
lighting of the farmyard and farm buildings—but 
the rest of the material is particularly valuable to 
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all concerned with lighting because it is carefully 
outlined, illustrated, and charted for easy applica- 
tion to particular home problems. The booklet, 
numbered FB-1838, may be obtained free from the 
Office of Information, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D. C. 


“Financing House Construction in the North- 
west,” a housing research paper sponsored by the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, gives proc- 
esses, costs, and recommendations for improve- 
ments in the financing of the construction of homes 
in the Pacific Northwest. It was prepared by the 
College of Business Administration, University of 
Washington, as part of the HHFA research pro- 
gram directed at a reduction of housing costs and 
at facilitating the production of housing for de- 
fense. The report may be ordered in pamphlet 
form from the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Price 30 cents. 


“Study of the Cost of Medical Care, a Note on 
Survey Methodology,” tells of the careful planning 
and development of methods that must go into a 
study of costs of illness. Experiences in carrying 
out a study in the District of Columbia are set 
down for the benefit of others who might make such 
a survey. That study’s findings, published in the 
Journal of the American Medical Association, con- 
cerned (1) the cost of hospitalized illness among 
nonindigent persons and its relation to family in- 
come; (2) the division of the cost among hospital, 
physician, and other services; and (3) the degree 
to which prepayment plans are helping their mem- 
bers meet the cost of illness that involves a stay in 
the hospital. The methodology survey is reprint 
No. 3102 of Public Health Reports, and it may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Price 5 cents. 


“Peaches—Facts for Consumer Education” 
gives in chart form points to be considered in pur- 
chasing fresh, canned, frozen, and dried peaches, 
along with tips on use in family meals and methods 
of home processing. This 18-page bulletin, pre- 
pared by Irene H. Wolgamot, Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economies, with assistance 
from other staffs in the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, may be ordered as Agriculture Information 
Bulletin No. 54 from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. Price 10 cents. 
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Work simplification principles developed by 
home economists were applied in 16 kitchen and 
workroom plans shown in a new information-packed 
publication of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economies which is titled “Your Farmhouse 
—Planning the Kitehen and Workroom.” Ideas 
incorporated are readily applicable to city kitchens, 
and the plans are not limited to low-cost ones, be- 
cause the specialists who planned them aimed to 
include ideas and suggestions for as many activities 
as possible. The “Facts and Figures” section gives 
a chart showing dimensions of pieces of equipment 
that must be considered in a kitchen plan, measure- 
ments for allowances for clearance for equipment 
and furniture, and data on floor coverings, walls, 
and work surfaces to help the reader make wise 
selections. Single copies (or five copies requested 
by a teacher for classroom use) of this Home and 
Garden Bulletin No. 12 may be obtained free from 
the Office of Information, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


“Fitting Coats and Suits” by Margaret Smith 
of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics gives practical help to the many women 
who strive for the trim, well-tailored look in the 
clothes they are making or altering at home. Ade- 
quate illustrations make the 23-page booklet doubly 
useful, and an index titled “Key to Fitting Prob- 
lems” makes it easy to find the page which gives 
the solution to a particular problem. Order as 
Home and Garden Bulletin No. 11 from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price 15 cents. 


“Life Adjustment Education for Every Youth,” 
an Office of Education publication, is intended as 
an aid to all interested in providing more appro- 
priate education for each youth of high school age. 
A section is devoted to suggestions for uses of the 
bulletin by local school systems and teacher educa- 
tion institutions, and the text is divided into three 
parts: Part I explains the purposes and proposed 
activities of the First Commission on Life Adjust- 
ment Education for Youth; Part II describes the 
origin, composition, and recommendations of the 
National Conference on Life Adjustment Education 
held in 1947; and Part III presents the meaning of 
the recommendations in terms of problems and 
changes to be faced by American secondary educa- 
tion. This is Office of Education Bulletin 1951, No. 
22, for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
Price 30 cents. 
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the brightest students 
always want to know 


HY? 


All students love a cake-baking session. But when 
you've shown them dow to make light, rich, mouth- 
melting cakes, those eternal “Why?” questions often 
crop up. Here are some answers from the Crisco kitchen 
to help satisfy that healthy curiosity. Answers to other 
questions, together with recipes, will be found in your 
Crisco Manual, “Better Baking.”’* 


Procter & GAMBLE 
Home Economics Department, Ivorydale 17, Obie 


WHY are some cakes higher than others? 


While the height of a cake is influenced by 
several things—leavening, size of pan, eggs, etc. 


ian —the shortening is also an important factor. To 
assure high, fluffy cakes, shortening must have 
/ the ability to trap air in the form of tiny bubbles 


and to distribute the air evenly through the batter. 

A process discovered in the Procter & Gamble 
Laboratories gives Crisco this capacity to a high 
degree. Crisco cakes are higher and lighter than 
those made with any other type of shortening. 


WHY is creaminess important in cake shortening? 


No other shortening beats Crisco for creami- 
ness. And it stays creamy, smooth, and easy to 
blend . . . keeps sweet and fresh at room tem- 
perature, needs no refrigeration. 


WHY are “quick-method’ cakes so popular? 


If cake shortening is too hard or too soft, its 
air-incorporating and air-distributing capacity is 
impaired. And, of course, it takes longer to blend 
in shortening that is excessively hard. 


Quick Method cakes can be mixed so quickly 
and easily. And they turn out high, moist, tender, 
and fine textured. 

The Quick Method is built around the use of 
shortening with special emulsifying properties, 
such as pure, all-vegetable Crisco. With this type 
of shortening (first developed in Procter & 
Gamble Laboratories) it is possible to omit the 


When you use Crisco 
youre using Americas most 
popular brand of shortening! 


*If you have not received a manual, please write for a free copy. 


cfeaming step and to mix all ingredients in a 
single bowl. 

Crisco also permits the use of a different pro- 
portion of ingredients, which results in richer, 
moister cakes that keep fresh longer. Their tex- 
ture is velvet-smooth. And because most Quick 
Method recipes (such as those on Crisco labels) 
are so precise, you're sure of successful results, 


CRISCO 


ITS DIGESTIBLE 
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News Notes 


GENERAL 

Marion Butters, who recently re- 
tired as state leader of home agents 
in the New Jersey Extension Service, 
received a distinguished service cita- 
tion from the New Jersey Board of 
Agriculture at the 37th Agricultural 
Convention during the 1952 Farmers 
Week in Trenton in late January. Miss 
Butters was commended as “one of 
the pioneers in recognizing the im- 
portant role of the farm homemaker 
in the building of a sound agriculture,” 
whose work as extension leader brought 
“countless benefits of a richer and 
fuller life” to thousands of rural and 
suburban families in New Jersey. 


Adelaide Spohn of the Elizabeth Me- 
Cormick Memorial Fund in Chicago 
and a member of the Illinois Publie Aid 
Commission's advisory committee on 
assistance standards was honored at 
the annual dinner of the Illinois Wel- 
fare Association with an award for out- 
standing achievement in the field of 
social welfare during the past decade. 


Beulah V. Gillaspie, a vice-president 
of the American Home Economies Asso- 
ciation and recently head of the depart- 
ment of home economics at the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, became dean of 
the School of Home Economics at 
Purdue University on February 1. She 
sueceeds Mary Matthews, who was a 
member of the Purdue staff for 39 
vears and has been given the title of 
dean emeritus 


Helen Renwick LeBaron, professor 
and assistant director of the School 
of Home Economics at Pennsylvania 
State College, has been named dean of 
the division of home economics at Towa 
State College. She will take over her 
new position prior to the fall quarter. 
Dr. LeBaron will succeed Dean P. 
Mabel Nelson, who expressed a desire 
to be relieved of administrative duties 
but will continue as professor on the 
home economics staff. 


Mrs. Pauline Park Wilson Knapp, 
recently dean of home economics at 


the University of Georgia, is the new 
director of the Merrill-Palmer School, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Dr. Miriam E. Lowenberg, recently 
consultant in nutrition at the Mayo 
Clinic, Rochester, Minnesota, became 
professor and head of the department 
of foods and nutrition at Pennsylvania 
State College on February 1. She 
sueceeds Mrs. Eva D. Wilson, who has 
been serving as head of the depart- 
ment on a part-time basis for the past 
year. 


Mrs. Clara Gebhard Snyder, formerly 
of the Wheat Flour Institute, has been 
appointed consumer service consultant 
to the National Association of Marga- 
rine Manufacturers, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Snyder's home is in Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 


Opal D. Stech, recently of the In- 
diana Extension Service, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of institu- 
tion management at the University of 
Massachusetts. Miss Stech spent two 
years in Poland under the auspices of 
the Brethren Service and was asso- 
ciated with Dr. Marie Gutowska in the 
establishment of the School of Home 
Economics at the Central Agriculture 
College in Warsaw in 1947-49. 


Ella M. Cushman of the New York 
State College of Home Economics at 
Cornell University participated in a 
round-table discussion on management 
in the home sponsored by the Washing- 
ton (D. C.) Chapter of the Society for 
the Advancement of Management. 


Mrs. Metta Zahorsky, president of 
the Illinois Vocational Homemaking 
Teachers Association, explained at the 
Association's annual conference in Chi- 
cago on November 1 the “Area Con- 
sensus Study in Family Life” which 
is being organized as a part of the 
Illinois Secondary School Curriculum 
Program. At the same conference, 
Letitia Walsh of the University of Illi- 
nois spoke on “Contributions of Home- 
making Edueation to National De 
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fense” and led the discussions which 
followed. 


Navajo Girls at the Phoenix (Ari- 
zona) Indian School study in a cottage 
where small groups carry out projects 
simultaneously in the kitchen, laundry, 
living room, sewing room, and bed- 
room. Classes meet for half-day ses- 
sions. Boys have a 4-week course in 
Home Living, including grooming, care 
of home, and meal preparation. 


Three years of successful club work 
at the graduate level have been com- 
pleted by graduate students in home 
economics at the University of Georgia 
with their adviser, Leonora Mirone. 
At its November meeting, the club was 
led by Dean Pauline Park Wilson 
Knapp in a discussion of the place the 
home economics graduate should hold 
in the world. In January Dean George 
H. Boyd of the Graduate School led a 
discussion of the relationship between 
the graduate student and his work 
Graduate students of the other schools 
of the University have been invited to 
attend these meetings. 


“Problems of Nutrition and Health” 
is the theme of a workshop for elemen- 
tary teachers that is being conducted 
by a Fulton County (Georgia) high 
school teacher. 


A nutrition refresher course, Consist - 
ing of five meetings, was sponsored by 
the Georgia Nutrition Council for in- 
terested groups. The course was given 
at the Red Cross, and outstanding peo- 
ple in the field of nutrition participated 
in the programs. 


Believing that home economists 
must tell the right people about home 
economics as a profession if new per- 
sonnel is to be channeled into the ever- 
widening ranks of opportunities open- 
ing in the field, Atlanta (Georgia) 
home economics teachers tried to do 
this in December through the efforts 
of the home economics curriculum eom- 
mittee in co-operation with the super- 
visor of home economics in the public 
school system. More than one hun- 
dred key persons met for dinner at the 
Henry Grady High School cafeteria 
Home economics teachers from all At- 
lanta high schools attended and had as 
their guests administrative personne! 
from the Atlanta Board of Education 
and principals and counselors from 
individual schools. The interpretation 
of home economies was given at the 
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Stop at the sign of the 


Ever hear of the old roadside inn called “The 
Asterisk”? It is said to have been a popular place 
in its day, famous for cheerful hospitality, safe lodg- 
ing, and above all good food .. .This was perhaps the 
first association on record of an asterisk with the 
term “good food”—but it was certainly not the last. 

Over the past 94 years many an asterisk in the 
medical and nutritional literature has referred 
to Borden food products or to work done in the 
Borden laboratories. It was in 1857 that Gail Borden 
helped establish the foundation for today’s special- 
ized knowledge of infant feeding by inventing a 
process for concentrating and preserving milk. A 
committee of the New York City Academy of 
Medicine praised the purity of his product in 
comparison with raw milk from the unsanitary cow- 
sheds of that early day.* Following in Gail Borden's 
footsteps, Borden has since dotted the literature with 


asterisks referring to important developments stem- 
ming from its research. To cite only a few instances 
—collaboration with public health authorities in 
establishing pasteurization standards,** perfecting 
of process for freezing human milk,*** work done 
on the development of riboflavin,**** numerous 
improvements in infant and adult foods.***** 

Today you are more likely than ever to encounter 
an asterisk referring to Borden in the literature. 
Borden products now range from milk and milk 
products, ice cream, cheeses, Instant Coffee and many 
other foods for daily family use, to the special pre- 
scription foods, Bremil, Infose, Biolac, Dryco, Gerilac 
and Mull-Soy. We have come a long way since the 
1850's but our goal is still what it was in the be- 
ginning: better nutrition for the American people, 
in sickness and in health. 


“Leslie's Weehly May 22, 1858. **Public Health Bulletin, No. 147, published by U.S. Public Health Service, Feb. 1925. ***J. Pediat. April 1933. 


Lt (riboflavin) at 67th Annual Session of AMA, 


****Silver medal awarded to Borden research workers for original i 


of pure | 


Kansas City, May 1936. *****For a recent reference to Borden's New Improved Biolac, see: J. Pediat. Jan. 1951; for Gerilac: Am. J. Surg. April 


194; for Mull-Soy: J. Allergy Jan. 1947. 


Manufacturers and distributors of BORDEN'’S Beta Lactose; BIOLAC infant food; 
DRYCO infant food; KLIM powdered whole milk; MERRELL-SOULE Powdered 
Skimmed Milks; MULL-SOY hypoallergenic food; BORDEN'S Evaporated 
Milk; STARLAC non-fat dry milk; Instant Coffee, Fresh Milk, Ice Cream & Cheese. 


company 
Borden 


350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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high school level by a high school 
teacher, at the college level by the 
dean of the School of Home Economics 
of the University of Georgia, and the 
commercial field was represented by 
the home service director of the 
Georgia Power Company. Youth was 
represented at the dinner by three 
state officers of the Future Homemak- 
ers of America. 


“Present Requirements in General 
Education for Home Economics Ma- 
jors” was the topic discussed by Anita 
Dowler of the University of Illinois on 
the program of the National Associa- 
tion of Teacher Trainers of Home Eco- 
nomics on November 27 in Minne- 
apolis. 


A summer series of skill courses will 
be offered at Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity. These one-week courses will deal 
with the new short method of clothing 
construction, pattern clothing 
alteration, slip covers, and Red Cross 
home nursing. 


“Home—A Place for Growing” was 
the theme of an all-state Family Life 
Conference sponsored by the division 
of home economics of Iowa State Col- 
lege on March 19 and 20. 


“Make a Dress-TV” was the title of 
a series of 9 one-half hour television 
programs on clothing construction pre- 
sented during February by extension 
clothing specialists in Iowa to an en- 
rolled class of more than 1500 TV 
viewers. 


The semiannual meeting of the New 
York State Association of Nutrition- 
ists and Home Economists (formerly 
known as the Upstate New York Nu- 
tritionists and Home Economists in 
Welfare) was held in White Plains on 
November 1 and 2. “Use of the New 
Manual on Normal and Modified 
Diets”—a manual for professional per- 
sonnel that was prepared by the Bu- 
reau of Nutrition of the New York 
State Department of Health and the 
New York State Department of Social 
Welfare to facilitate pricing of special 
or therapeutic diets—was discussed 
with Marion Rickert of the New York 
State Department of Social Welfare 
and John H. Browe, MD, of the New 
York State Department of Health as 
discussion leaders. May C. MeDonald 
of the New York State Department of 
Social Welfare discussed “New Manda- 
tory Standards for Welfare Allotments” 
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which will become effective in 1952. 
A panel discussion of “The Nursing 
Home Program” outlined the type of 
assistance being given to private nurs- 
ing and convalescent homes in the 
state. Participants included G. Harold 
Warnock, MD, Deputy Health Officer, 
Rochester, New York; Virginia Me- 
gowen, Westchester County Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare; Ruth B. Nel- 
son, Nassau County Department of 
Health; and Mary K. Conklin and 


Daphne Reynolds of the New York 
State Department of Health. 


“Opportunities and Responsibilities 
of Today's Home Ecoromist” was the 
subject discussed by Mrs. Eugenia Van 
Landingham, president of the North 
Carolina Home Economies Association, 
at a dinner meeting of 77 Pitt County 
home economists and East Carolina 
Teachers College home economics club 
girls on January 18 at East Carolina 
Teachers College, Greenville, North 
Carolina 


“Fundamentals of Homemaking for 
Men and Women” is the title of a 
newly organized course offered by the 
department of home economics at 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, for 
nonmajors. It aims to develop appre- 
ciation of homemaking as a profession 
for men and women, to co-ordinate and 
direct available knowledge toward con- 
structive home and family living, to 
encourage adjustment to and enjoy- 
ment of the standard of living which 
the income permits, and to encourage 
continuous re-evaluation of what is 
worth while in family living. 

As philosophies of homemaking are 
developed and the use of resources in 
the attainment of family goals is con- 
sidered, the class meets in the homes of 
families in the community. Families 
representing each of the stages of the 
family cycle are chosen. 

The experiment is making the com- 
munity aware of the work being done 
in home economics. The students are 
finding it possible to make specific ap- 
plication of their thinking to a variety 
of home situations and to have basis 
for comparison as they ascertain spe- 
cific values in homemaking. Additional 
family contacts will be made through- 
out the semester. 


A “Dollars for Scholars” project by 
the home economics club at Oregon 
State College made the club $185 
richer. A dollar bill was given to each 
home economics girl who, in turn, tried 
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to see how much she could make her 
dollar grow. The girls shined shoes, 
gave back rubs, took over house duties, 
had after-hour coffee and cookie par- 
ties, served breakfast in bed—all for 
a slight fee. The club's aim is to raise 
$300 to sponsor a scholarship for a for- 
eign student. 


“Reach for a Star in Home Eco- 
nomics” was the theme of Home Eco- 
nomics Career Week at the Buh! Plan- 
etarium in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
from March 14 to 21. The three-hour 
program arranged each afternoon and 
evening consisted of a presentation of 
opportunities in home economics 
through a career survey talk with 
colored slides and one “live” show. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Jessie W. Harris, vice-dean of the 
College of Home Economics at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, represented home 
economics in a panel discussion of 
“Food and People” at a meeting of 
the U. 8S. National Commission for 
UNESCO (United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organ- 
ization) in New York City on Janu- 
ary 28. (See page 290.) 


Elisabeth Hoene of Giessen, Ger- 
many, a student in the College of 
Home Economics at the University of 
Tennessee during the fall quarter, has 
accepted a position with the extension 
service in Hessen, Germany, which is 
equivalent to that of a home demonstra- 
tion agent in the United States. 


Bertha Strange, former instructor at 
Arizona State College, Flagstaff, is now 
teaching in the Women’s University in 
Cairo, Egypt. On a recent tour of 
India, Miss Strange observed par- 
ticularly the native skills in copper, 
ivory, and textile crafts 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


California Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. “Freedom Is Never Free” was 
the theme and Robert R. Gros of the 
Pacifie Gas and Electric Company was 
the principal speaker when the HEIB’s 
were hostesses at the Bay Section meet- 
ing in the Peacock Court of the Mark 
Hopkins in San Francisco on Janu- 
ary 12. 

A full day’s “Equipment Workship” 
was the opening meeting of the year's 
program in the North Central Section. 
The program included demonstrations 
of washers, dryers, ironers, ranges, and 
home freezers. 
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In Your Quick Bread 


Teach this Step-by-Step Baking Soda Way to 
MAKE FLAVORFUL, MELT-IN-THE-MOUTH MUFFINS 


Would you think it possible that muffins could be os delicate os coke? Weill, these 
spice muffins really ore. And the reason is thot Baking Sodo and the vinegar used 
to react with it, have a tenderizing effect on the gluten of flour. Use either Arm & 
Hammer Brand or Cow Brand Baking Soda; both are pure Bicarbonate of Soda, both 
are uniformly dependable. Both were responsible for the delicately fine and tender 
texture of the cakes of Grandmother's day. 


Yield: 14 medium-sized muffins 


All measurements should be level. 


Step 1. Sift together flour, salt, Baking Soda, ginger, cinnamon, cloves and 
sugar into mixing bowl. 


2 cups sifted all-purpose flour 

teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon Arm & Hammer 
Brand or Cow Brand Baking 
Soda 

14 teaspoon ground ginger 

» teaspoon ground cinnamon 


Step 2. Combine beaten egg, molasses, vinegar and milk; beat until well 
blended. Then stir in cooled shortening. 


Step 3. Add liquid ingredients all at once to dry ingredients. 


Step 4. Stir until dry ingredients are all moistened. Batter should mot be 
smooth, or muffins will be peaked and full of tunnels. 


I 
14 teaspoon ground cloves 
14 cup sugar 

1 egg, beaten 

14 cup molasses 

3 tablespoons vinegar 

cup milk 

16 cup melted shortening, cooled 


Baking Soda; also student 
folders on quick breads, 
cakes and household uses. 


Step §. Spoon batter lightly into well-greased muffin pans, filling them 
about three-fourths full. 


Step 6. Bake at 425° F. (hot oven) about 20 minutes or until golden brown. 


Step 7. Remove from pans immediately and serve hot. 


ARM & HAMMER BRAND AND 
COW BRAND BAKING SODA 
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HOME CANNING 
I$ SERIOUS BUSINESS 


Girls, did you ever hear a CAP talking? 
No? Well, just use Ball Dome Caps and 
soon you will hear the lids go “Kleek!” 
That’s the way they say: “Before we 
sealed your jars we were UP; now we 
are DOWN. Just press us with your fin- 
ger — touch will tell we have vacuum- 
sealed and all is well!” 


Vacuum is created as 
contents of a jar cool; 
then atmospheric 
pressure forces the 
Dome Lid down to 
make air-tight seal. 

Canning is serious business — but FUN too, 
when you use Ball Dome two-piece metal 


Caps and follow the canning rules in the 
Ball Blue Book. See coupon in this issue. 


* There is no other 


or lid 
“just like” the Ball 
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VACATION AND EDUCATION 
In Cool, Colorful Colorado 
Workshops: Home Furnishings 
Home and Family Living 
Family Life Education 


June 9—June 20 
July 21—August 1 
August 4—August 15 
Grad a dergrad courses—4 week terms 
Tailoring, Clothing Problems for Teachers 

Trends in Food Preparation, Nutrition 
Ceramics, Weaving, Crofts 
Home M R 


Home Economics Education 
Preschool Practicum and others 


SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


COLORADO A&M COLLEGE 


FORT COLLINS 


TRE IOWA STATE COLLEGE 


Ames, Iowa 


1952 SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 16—July 23 July 23—August 29 


Courses offered in 
Applied Art . . Child Development . . Foods and Nutrition . . Home 
Economics Education . . Home Management . . Household Equipment . . 
Institution Management . . Textiles and Clothing . . Technical Journalism 
Physical Education 


Special Courses and Workshops 
June 16-July 23 Child Development in Hi School Homemaking 
Curriculum; Group Work With Children. July 23-August 6 Family 
Life Education. August 6-11 Special Instructors Course in Home Nursing 
July 21-August 8 Home Furnishings in the Home Economics Program 


For Summer Bulletin address Registrar. For preregistration in special 
courses and workshops, write Dean of Division of Home Economics before 
May 15 


INTER-SESSION TI 


June 10 to June 27 
Main SUMMER Session Pennsylvania 
State 


June 30 to August 9 
College 


Post-Session 
August 11 to August 29 


Undergraduate and graduate courses 
in various fields of home economics. 


Courses meet degree and certifica- 
tion requirements. 


Total summer program includes 
more than 700 academic, profes- 
sional, and vocational courses. Mod- 
erate living expenses and instruc- 
tional fees. 


One to 12 weeks of study in a cool, 
mountain environment. 


for further information and catalogue, address: 
Director of Summer Sessions 

Room 103-C Burrowes Building 

THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 

State College, Pennsylvania 
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“Career Day,” a program which in- 
eluded a campus tour, fashion-lunch- 
eon, the film “The Home Economics 
Story,” and discussion groups led by 
outstanding home economists, made up 
the November meeting of the North 
Central Section, with Sacramento 
Junior and Sacramento State Colleges 
serving as co-hostesses to the 200 stu- 
dents and teachers who attended. 
“Design for Living” was the theme 
of the January 12 meeting of the North 
Central Section on the Davis Campus 
of the College of Agriculture, Univer- 
sity of California. Illustrations of de- 
sign in textiles, dress, and furnishings 
were presented by the Davis Campus 
home economies staff. 


Massachusetts Home Economics As- 
sociation. Guest speakers scheduled 
for the joint meeting of the Association 
and the Department of Home Eco- 
nomics, Northeastern Section, National 
Edueation Association at the Hotel 
Kenmore, Boston, on April 5 include 
Dean J. Wendell Yeo of the School of 
Edueation of Boston University and 
Mrs. Mildred B. Flagg, homemaker 
and lecturer of Newtonville, Massa- 
chusetts. Mrs. Flagg is scheduled to 
discuss “The Importance of Family 
Living in a Chaotie World.” 


New York Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. “Awake to Our Challenge 
Today!” has been selected as the theme 
of the Association's annual convention 
in Rochester on April 25 and 26. 

Convention speakers will include 
Harold Brennan, supervisor of the 
School of American Craftsmen, which 
is connected with the Rochester Insti- 
tute of Technology; Gertrude 8S. Weiss 
of the Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics, who will talk 
and Earl 
Lomon Koos, sociologist of the Univer- 
sity of Rochester, who will discuss 
“The Changing Pattern of Family 
Life.” 

“Fashions from Dawning to Yawn- 
ing,” a fashion show being arranged by 
Mrs. Margaret Thirtle, fashion co-ordi- 
nator from one of the local department 
stores, has been scheduled for early 
risers Saturday morning. 

Also on the program are visits to the 
historic Eastman House and Kodak 
Park in Rochester; the Memorial Art 
Gallery, where a Corning glass exhibit 
will be featured; the Carol French 
testing kitchen; the new YWCA; and 
the University of Rochester's School 


on current-family-economics; 


* no loss of sweetness 
* no bitter aftertaste 


H ERE, at last, is a non-caloric sweetener 
that can be used just like sugar—cooked 
right in with other recipe ingredients to 
give foods a full-flavored, satisfying sweet- 
ness in every bite. SucaRyi has a natural 
sugar-like sweetness, too, with no bitter 
aftertaste in ordinary use. SUCARYL means 
greater menu variety for sugar-restricted 
diets, since it can be used in all cooking, 
baking, canning and freezing processes. 
An easy way to keep reducing diets within 
caloric requirements, without sacrificing 


% 
© 


of Medicine. Jefferson High School 
invites home economists attending the 
convention to visit its schools of prac- 


tical nursing and cosmetology. 


Oregon Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The international committee of 
the Association has as its project the 
orienting of foreign students and visi- 
tors in Oregon to enable them to get a 
more complete picture of home and 
family life in the United States. Mem- 
bers of the committee agreed to take 
foreign students and visitors as quests 


A 
mimi 


flavor-appeal in foods. Available at phar- 
macies in both tablet and liquid forms. 


FREE: “CALORIE SAVING RECIPES” 
Free booklet containing 32 pages of cook- 
ing, baking, canning and freezing recipes 
which save from 23 to 89 percent in calo- 
ries. For your copy, plus free sample of Suc- 
ARYL tablets, see coupon section or write 
Abbott Laboratories, 
North Chicago, Illinois. Obbott 


Sucaryl 


(CYCLAMATE, ABBOTT) 
Non-Caloric Sweetener for Sugar-Restricted Diets 


to organizations and groups to which 
they belong and to invite them to their 
homes. After the visitors have re- 
turned to their own countries, mem- 
bers will participate in follow-up cor- 
respondence and exchange of materials. 

Mrs. Hilbert Johnson, president of 
the Portland Euthenies Club, reports 
& project to make contact with key 
persons in Bend, Hermiston, Madras, 
and Redmond to interest them in or- 
ganizing clubs of college-trained home- 
makers to affiliate with the Association 
and AHEA. 
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—=FROM OUR ADVERTISERS — 


This page brings together in one convenient place a list of 
booklets, pamphlets, and other free materials offered and 
described by our advertisers in this issue of the JournNAL. 


1. NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


Ever wonder how much dairy 
products contribute to your aver- 
age breakfast? Lunch? Dinner? 
You'll find the answers in an in- 
teresting booklet entitled “Dairy 
Products Complete Your Daily 
Meals” . . . yours free if you mail 


the coupon below. 


2. WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


A free copy of Westinghouse 
Teaching Aids Catalog and Motion 
Picture Catalog sent to teachers on 


request. 


3. CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SESSION 


Illustrated pamphlet describing 
courses to be offered at the College 
of Home Economics, Cornell Uni- 
versity, during the summer of 1952. 


4. BALL BROTHERS COMPANY 


For free samples of literature on 
preserving and freezing recipes 
mail the coupon below. (Offer 
good only in continental U.S.A.) 


5. AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


Please send me, free of charge, 
for class distribution, the number 
of booklets, “Choice Recipes and 
Menus Using Canned Foods” listed 
below. 


6. NASH-KELVINATOR 
CORPORATION 


Kelvinator’s “Kitchen Reporter” 
reportorial service exclusively for 
practicing home economists. Sent 
each month when name is once on 
mailing list. 


7. CELANESE CORPORATION OF 
AMERICA 


Please send me without charge 
copies of the booklet, “Acetate, the 
Beauty Fiber”, which contains all 
the facts about acetate . . . what 
it is, how to recognize acetate fab- 
rics . . . how to care for them, 
how they will perform. (Send for 
copies to distribute to your pupils. ) 


CIRCLE MATERIAL WANTED, CUT OUT COUPON, MAIL TO 


| JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 
| 1600 Twentieth Street, N.W. 

j Washington 9, D. C. 


| Please send me the pamphlets or other materials offered by your advertisers 
on this page which | have circled below: 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


8. ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


Free 32-page SUCARYL recipe 
booklet, “Calorie Saving Recipes for 
Foods Sweetened Without Sugar.” 
Cooking, baking, canning, and 
freezing recipes which cut calories 
23 to 89 percent by using SUC- 
ARYL, new non-caloric sweetener 
Also two free sample bottles of 
SUCARYL Sodium Tablets. 


9. UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


A new 24-page Chiquita Banana 
Cook Book with all recipe illustra- 
tions in four colors. A new educa- 
tional Banana Wall Chart, also in 
full color. Both are in the “New 
Teaching Kit”, free to all Home 
Economics teachers. 


10. CROSLEY DIVISION, 
AVCO Manufacturing Company 


For a free copy of “Planning 
Home Economics Departments for 
Colleges and High Schools,” com- 
plete coupon below. 


11. ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION 
Nat'l. Elec. Mfrs. Ass‘n. 


32-page teacher's manual— 
“Electric Cooking—a Simplified 
Art.” To help you teach electric 
cooking. Prepared by a nationally 
known authority. 


12. UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
SUMMER SESSION 


Please mail me complete bulletin 
of summer session courses, includ- 
ing all special information on Home 
Economics. 
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AN OPPORTUNITY OF A LIFETIME 


Become a Successful Retail Feed Stere Manager! Our 90 Units 
Are in the Shopping Centers of Medium Size Cities in the East, 
Seath and Midwest. If You Can Answer “Yes” to These Questions: 


Are you tired of travelling and ready to settle down in one location? 
Do you want to be compensated for your services in direct proportion 
to your ability to produce results? 

Are you self-reliant and willing to accept responsibility? 

Do you love the food business? 

Have you had actual business experience as equipment demonstrator 
or in restaurants, cafeterias, dining rooms, tea rooms? 

Are you interested in your future security? 

Do you expect promotion (advancement) ? 

Are you between the ages 30-45? 

Are you willing to take our short on-the-job training course? Pay dur- 
ing training. 

Then Write Us, and We Will Arrange for « Personal Interview 
at Our Expense. 


FEDERAL BAKE SHOPS, INC. 
232% West Third Street 
Davenport, lowa 


HOME ECONOMISTS NEEDED 


Food Service Director in Student Union serving 4,000 
meals daily. $7,500.00. Also assistants. 

Editors with training in specialized areas. Salaries ac- 
cording to qualifications. 

Lecture-Demonstrators working with professional 
groups. $4,000.00 plus. 

College Teachers for experimental ceokery, institution 
management, home economics education and other sub- 
jects, and for food research. Salaries open. 


SATHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 
138 North Twelfth Street Lincoln, Nebraska 


THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


Summer Session 1952 —June 16-July 25 
Graduate and Undergraduate Programs 
Six Week Courses —Three Week Workshops 


MENOMONIE, WISCONSIN 


Courses offered in: 
Family Life Education . . . Clothing and Tex- 
tiles . . . Vocational Homemaking . . . Food 
and Nutrition . . . Institution Management 
. Home Economics Education . . . Related 
Art .. . Current Problems in Home Economics 
Education. 


Special Courses and Workshops: 
The Family Centered Homemaking Program 
Planning and Equipping Home Economics 
Laboratories 
Specialized Areas in Home Economics 


For Summer Session Bulletin, address 
Director of Summer Session, 
The Stout Institute, 
Menomonie, Wisconsin 


AN RVENT 
NO HOME ECONOMIST SHOULD MISS 


43rd ANNUAL MEETING 


American Home Economics 


Association 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


June 24-27, 1952 


NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE OF 
Home Economics 


at Cornell University 


Summer Session, July 7 to August 16 


@ 6 Week Courses 
in the departments of: Child Development 
ond Family Relati of the 


haid 
ond 


and Nutrition, Home Economics Educotion, 
Housing and Design, Insti 
Textiles and Clothing. 


PRIMARILY PLANNED FOR: Teachers ond other profes- 
sional persons, Gradvate students working for advanced degrees, 
Other qualified persons with personal or professional goals 


FOR MORE INFORMATION WRITE TO: 
Director of Summer Session 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Please send me further information on the Home Economics Summer 
Session at Cornell University, Itheca, N. Y. 


Name 
Address 
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What makes a home livable? 


All the elements that add up to the right answer are covered practically, 
completely, and zestfully in this sparkling new book by the authors of 


Clothes with Character. 


HOMES caaracrer 


CRAIG AND RUSH 


This large, handsome book is as inviting as the homes it suggests. Based 
on family needs, desires, and income, it shows how to secure the most 
from every homemaking dollar. Over 200 illustrations, including 4 
pages of color photographs. 


D, and Company 


Sales Offices: NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA DALLAS 


Home Office: BOSTON 


The 
FRIENDLY 


Summer Session 


JUNE 16 to JULY 26 and JULY 28 to AUGUST 30 


1200 REGULARLY ACCREDITED SUBJECTS AND 
SPECIAL PROJECTS FROM WHICH TO CHOOSE AT 


learning and leisure go together at 
Minnesota Summer Session in the City 


School of 
Home Economics 


Summer Session - June 23 to August 15, 1952 


FIELDS OF STUDY 

Course Offerings: Fight weeks, June 23 through August 15. 
Clothing, Textiles and Related Arts; Foods and Nutrition; 
Family Life and Home Administration; Home Economics 
Education. 

Workshop: First two weeks, June 23 through July 3, three term 
credits each. Visual Aids in Clothing Construction. Food 
Preparation Clinic. Teaching Child Development. 

Workshop: Third week through the sixth, July 7 through August 
1, six term credits. Open to those who enroll in one of the 
two-week workshops listed above. Creative Teaching in 
Homemaking Education. 

Those interested in workshops only may register for the first 
two or six weeks and enroll for 3 or 9 credits. Those register- 
ing for eight weeks may enroll for 12 credits. 


For further information 

en OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
DIRECTOR or Corvallis, Oregon 


/ 


ECONOMICS. ALSO FEATURING 
PROJECTS IN... 

American Studies 

Printed Media 

Mass Media of Communication 
Language Arts 

Efficient Reading 

Modern Language Institute 
Renaissance Seminar 

Business History 

Intensive Beginning Greek 
Intensive Russian 
Scandinavian Studies 

High School Dramatic Workshop 


Write Now For Helpful Bulletin! 


Dean, Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF 


MINNESOTA 


760 JOHNSTON HALL 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 


of Lakes. 
State College ; SPECIAL COURSES IN HOME 
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Fourth in a new series 
of Electric Range 

cooking recipes by 
Demetria 


OVEN MEAL FOR FOUR 


“Economical use of the oven is an important phase 
in cooking instruction,” says Miss Taylor, “and 
this complete meal affords an excellent opportunity 
for instruction in electric range oven use. It is made 
with less expensive foods. Everything from main 
course to dessert can be completed during a single 
class period—in one oven—because each dish is 
cooked at the same temperature, for the same 
length of time.” 


Cooking with an Electric Range should be a 
required subject in home economics courses every- 
where. Students need to learn this kind of cooking 
—that is cool, clean, economical, and gives deli- 
cious results, so that they may use it in their parents” 
homes—and in future homes of their own. To be 
sure the ranges you have in your home economics 
laboratory are modern, check with your local electric 
light and power company or electric appliance 
dealer. 


Send for rare copy of 32-page Teacher's 
Manual—"“Electric Cooking—a Simpli- 
fied Art.”’ Use the coupon addressed to 


ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION 


Journal of Home Economics in the Cou- 
pon Section of this magazine. 


(Boke ot 350°F. for about 1 hour) 


MEAT PUFFS WITH ONIONS 


CHOPPED CABBAGE SALAD 


BAKED MACARONI! AND CHEESE 
BREAD AND BUTTER 


DEEP-DISH APPLE CRISPS 


MEAT PUFFS with ONIONS 
(Makes 4 servings) 
4 small white onions, peeled 
1 con (12 ounces) pork luncheon mec! 
Yq cup soft bread crumbs (! 
6 tablespoons chili souce 1 
i ; drain; 
1. Parboil onions 5 minutes; ; 
aie step 4. 2. Cut meat in cubes; 
through food chopper, using 
medium blode. 3. Combine mest, 
chili souce and egg 
mix with 2- 
Form 


tender. 


BAKED MACARONI! AND CHEESE 

Use ony favorite recipe to serve 

four. Bake in casserole in moderate 

oven, 350°F., about | hour. 
DEEP-DISH APPLE CRISPS 

1. Pore, core and thinly slice 4 large, 

tort apples; sprinkle with “ pon 


course, 


it's ELECTRIC! 


Notional Electricol Manufacturers Association, 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


ADMIRAL + COOLERATOR + CROSLEY + DEEPFREEZE 
HOTPOINT + KELVINATOR + MONARCH + NORGE 


PRES: OF 
JUDD & DETWEILER, INC. 
WAsHINCTON, 


FRIGIDAIRE + GENERAL ELECTRIC 


PHLCO + UNIVERSAL + WESTINGHOUSE 


elec Taylor 
jvice of 7 ~~ 
| mixture among 4 individual boking 
dishes. 3. Combine cup flour, 
: | cup suger, Ye teaspoon solt and 
tined for ' Ve cup melted butter or margorine; 
meat mixture into 4 potties; press | blend well; sprinkle over opples. 
1 onion in top of each; ploce in 4. Bake in moderate oven, 350°F., 
shallow baking pon. 5. Boke in | 1 hour. 7 
moderate oven, 350°F., 1 hour, or | 
until meot is brown ond onions ore f . 
= 
= 
| 
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Here’s how KELVINATOR 


does a faster, safer, better job! 


Half-gallon brick of ice cream A few minutes later. Frost is Now, practically all frost is gone, End of the cycle. Freezing 
in the freezer chest at the start melting, but the ice cream ts but there’s no change in the Starts again. Ice cream not even 
of the defrosting cycle . . . frost still brick-hard, thanks to ice cream. Here's really safe slightly melted. Proof of Kel- 
just beginning to melt. Kelvinator’s constant cold automatic defrosting! vinator superiority! 


Kelvinator **Magic Cycle*’* self-defrosting 
uses no electric heating elements. It operates 
by means of the natural cycle of the refriger- 
ator. Consequently, no excess heat is radi- 
ated into the freezer chest or storage space 
below. So Kelvinator “Magic Cycle” self- 
defrosting is faster, safer, far more economical. 


See an interesting demonstration of this 
amazing new automatic defrosting at your 
Kelvinator Dealer's. See for yourself the first 
true self-defrosting refrigerators. **Magic 
Cycle” self-defrosting is available in two dif- 
ferent Kelvinator models. For the very finest 
for your laboratory, choose a “Magic Cycle” 
self-defrosting Kelvinator. Your Kelvinator 
Dealer will be glad to tell you about special 
prices to school laboratories. 


*Patent applied for 


Division of Nash-Kelvimator Corporates, Detroit 32. Michgon 


: 
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